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YOU SAW THE SUNSET IN THE EAST 


IF YOUDID —4™ Last MmonTt In FOUR COLORS . IF YOU DID 


WANT TO <= NOT YOU 
WANT TO , SE >. 
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San Francisco —the Exposition City 


by Rufus M. Steele, Author of “The City That Is,” 
beautifully illustrated. in four colors from paintings by 
J. A. Cahill and W. Francis, showing the cosmopolitan 
features of San Francisco---the greatest feature of all the 
December magazines. Other articles on this subject by 
Governor Gillett, Homer S: King and R. E. Connolly, 
illustrated by photographs and pictures showing San 
Francisco’s wonderful progress. 


We were unable _to supply the demand forfour November 
four color number, and the interest already displayed in 
San Francisco in this special December number is so great 
that we believe the entire issue of 125,000 copies will be 
quickly exhausted. 


Following this, Walter V. Woehlke will contribute in 
January a story of the cosy, vine-covered Southern Cal- 
ifornia homes among the oranges and flowers around Los 
Angeles---homes that are leading the United States in 
originality of design and harmonious beauty---again illus- 
trated_in four colors. 


During the coming year we will picture in beautiful colors 
California’s wonderful old missions; the beauty and gran- 
deur of Yosemite, Lake Tahoe and. Monterey Bay; the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys; the great empire 
in the Northwest, in Oregon and around Puget Sound; 
the magnificent opportunities offered in the rapidly devel- 
oping Southwest and in fact all the WONDERLAND 
BEYOND THE ROCKIES. 


$25,000 will be spent on this one great feature-—the biggest 
thing ever attempted by a fifteen-cent magazine. 


We know you will want to read SUNSET MAGAZINE 
during the. coming year... We, therefore, make this 
SPECIAL OFFER: We will send SUNSET for the next 
three months, including this special December number, for 
25 cents (stamps or coin). Fill in the coupon. 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 
15 CENTS PER COPY 





> peone Ee => . MONTH 


“The Spell” 


by C. N.& A. M. Williamson, Authors of “The Lightning 
Conductor,” “‘ The Chaperon,” “Lady Betty Across the 
Water,” etc., etc. A fascinating and thrilling serial novel 
of Western life, with stirring automobile and other adven- 
tures in sunny California---the best story of these popular 
authors and the best serial of the year. 

COMMENCES DECEMBER---DON’T MISS THE 
FIRST NUMBER. 


CHINA AWAKE---A series of articles bygCharles K. 


Field, who is now in China studying the principal cities and 
the problems of that wonderful country just awakening to 
its possibilities. These articles will be especially illustrated 


from photographs collected by Mr. Field. 


THE PHILIPPINES--General James F. Smith, former 


Governor-General of the Philippines, will contribute a 
notable series of articles giving a true and interesting 
picture of the life and opportunities of our island posses- 
sions, illustrated from Government photographs. 


SHORT STORIES---Some of the most noted short story 
writers in America will contribute during the year, includ- 
ing Eleanor Gates, Lloyd: Osbourne, Jack London, John 
Fleming Wilson, Warren Cheney, Peter B. Kyne, Earle 
Ashley Walcott, Ellis Parker Butler, and many others. 
L. G. Carpenter has written for Sunset some very bright 
bits of fiction centered about the life of the Chinese in San 
Francisco. 


These and other strong features now being arranged for will 
make SUNSET MAGAZINE the best value of the year. 


SUNSET: MAGAZINE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Please send:SUNSET for three months, in accordance 


with your special offer. Enclosed find twenty-five cents. 
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MITCHELL 


HELPS IN BUYING 
Holiday Furniture 


AN acceptable year-round gift, 
Mitchell Furniture makes a 
Christmas remembrance de-luxe. 


ss The MITCHELL Buying-by-Mail 
Plan, brings direct to you 1200 
valuable illustrated suggestions. 


Send for the Mitchell ART Book 
—a $2.50 publication which really 
costs you nothing—and select, from 
ae of Colonial and Period 

eproductions and Modern designs, 
Mitchell Furniture, different from 
store stock and costing no more 
than ordinary furniture, 





OUR BUREAU OF EXPERT ADVICE will help you 
in artistic selection. Just name article you desire or 
roams you wish to furnish. 


RUGS — Orientals in exclusive 
patterns; many of our Domestic 
Patterns are shown in colorsinour 
300 page catalog. Visitors in Cin- 
cinnati, have found Mitchell's a 
Show Piace ever since 1836, 


Write TODAY, enclosing 25 cents 
(stamps will do) and we will send 
Mitchell Art Book. The 25 cents covers 
mailing expense and is entered as a 
cash credit on our books and is applied 
to your frst purchase, 





The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co. 
612-614 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





A course for Home-makers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening 1s indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas- 
antest homes. 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses un- 
de, professors in Harvard, Brown, 7} 
PROF. CRAIG and leading colleges. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 





Landscape Gardening! 
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| Have The Same Air 
| as if Sleeping, Out 


of Doors. 


! 








ALF the benefit of sleep is lost by using a poorly ventilated bedroom. Weari- 
ness may be relieved, but the building-up of health and energy cannot take 
place without an abundance of pure air. This apparatus is set in the window 

and by a simple turn of the case either blows the fresh air in or draws the foul air 

out. It is the only practical device for giving positive and perfectly controlled 
ventilation. It will completely change the air in an ordinary sleeping-room every 


ten or fifteen minutes. It gives every advantage of outdoor sleeping with none of 
its inconveniences. . 


Electric ready-to-run 


Ventilating Set 


Made and fully guaranteed by the foremost makers of blowing and ventilating apparatus in the 
world. It consists of a high-grade motor and our patented Multivane fan (which, by its wonderful 
power-in-compactness, has solved many problems of ventilation) all encased in metal and mounted 
on a window-board easily put in or taken out of window. 

This set is a perfect device for ventilating and cooling offices, kitchens, closets, smokin -rooms, boat 
cabins, lodge-rooms, laboratories, toilet-rooms, etc. It operates from an ordinary electric-light socket and 
consumes very little current. 

Set A, mounted ready to set in your window, price, $40.00; delivered in U.S. 
For facts about ventilation and further details write for Booklet H. B.12. 
Trade prices to Electrical Contractors, Hardware Dealers and Power Companies. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 


Sets may be seen in branch offices: 50 Church St., N. Y. City; 135 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia; 339 w. 3rd St., Cincinnati; 300 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis; 
$30 S. Clinton St., Chicago; 711 Park Bldg., Pittsburg; 1006 Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 34 Oliver St., on ; 529 Metropolitan Bidg., 
3 Hartford. 





| Minneapolis; 423 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland; 1108 Granite Bldg., Rochester; 326 Hennen Bidg., New Orleans ; 319 Connecticut Mutual Bidg., 








Home Owners 3" 


ve ace want 


Underground Garbage Receiver 


The only practical 
sanitary way of disposing 
of garbage. Sets deep in 
"ithe ground and the 
buckets last for years. 








Yeace wane 


Spiral Trussed Rib Ash Barrel 


outwears all others and is ten 
pounds lighter. 


FIREPROOF 





SS" 
Underfloor Refuse Receiver 
Stores your ashes out of 
sight and makes the work 
of attending furnace easy. 


Seld Direet. Send for circular on each. 





The Stephenson Way 


C. H. Stephenson, Mir., 23 Fer2 St. 


Lynn, Mass. 
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B Ee N IG BEN—not an alarm 


clock, but a clock with 

an alarm attachment, 
not a ticker but a restful sleep- 
meter. 















Big Ben—a handsome, 
massive time recorder for the 
sleep room or the living 
room, the writing table or 
the down town desk. 


Big Ben—an admirable 
piece of clockmanship, the 
work of the Western Clock 
Company of La Salle, Illinois. 


$2.50 


Sold by Jewelers only. 
Three Dollars in Canada: 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


will be a permanent feature of THe House Beav- | 


a i HIS inaugurates a new advertising department, which 


TIFUL. We are combining one of our established 


| 


departments for readers, known heretofore as “In Metro- 


politan Shops” 
such reading notes. 
interesting departments of the magazine. 
will be given position alongside reading matter. 

The department is to be used primariiy for small adver- 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single 
column, will be accepted, and we reserve the right to de- 
cline any advertising that does not seem suitable. Our 
regular rate will obtain on single insertions. A special 
rate with a liberal discount has been adopted for yearly 
orders. Particulars furnished on request. Address the 
Advertising Manager. 
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We aim to make it one of the most 
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Send for free 
portfolio B 


of exquisite Jarvie hand- 
wrought’ gifts, modestly 
priced. Special assortment 
of 10 hand-colored Christ- 
mas Cards $1.00 


The Shop of Robert Jarvie 


1340 E. 47th Street, Chicago, Ill. 














THE LITTLE SHOP 
17 VAN BUREN STREET ~* * 


Hand Embroidered and Filet Gowns (White and Colors), Blouses and 
Table Linen. Baskets, Trays and Fcreign Novehies. Costumes designed. 


Your Old Brass Kettle 


can be made into 


A Beautiful Jardiniere 


Write Teter for Circular“ H”’ and 
we will tell you how we do it. 


THE D. L. BATES & BROS. CO., 


Oriental Rug 


Experience 


My See vamp have bem ofimed in Bowe Ba Beastial for 
the past two years—here are some of the 


“I had sent up to my —_ og > nage om placed 











DAYTON, O. 











them on ~. floor beside a them 
re oy ce and quality, The res was that 
I bough Sods Saab ane aes at tae ean ak 
tee can ue 


“I have no hesitation in nie it that your > is 
Abe gg ‘ ‘ 








fa justify ame aa them, One One 
y ve 

A rtainly look ‘lon Le “and A i to find oice a 

collection in inion of America’s fore- 

most collector, 

ona were very much pleased with the assortment, 

1 testify—we took eight and ‘enctose 
check > i aggro ~*~ A lady’s opinion. 

Allow with my booklet showing 
still other neal and ‘demonstrating 5 you will Woot 
get =e v until you_ see ~ home—I 

. = =e ej 


homie © without ‘ob 
ees ae scores of gem antiq 
Waite for it at once. 


L.B.LAWTON, Major U.S. A., Retired 
171 Cayuga St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





with advertising that is appropriate for | 


All advertisers | 











To individuals the name of the retail shop in New Y 
or elsewhere will be pz y f shed 

name of the manufactu 
opportunity to serve our su i s 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FoR REPLY MusT A 
COMPANY ALL INQUIRIES Address “The Informatio: 
Bureau,” THe House Beautirt 246 Michigan A 
Chicago. 








HE small shops and 
with each other in ducing many new 
attractive articles which we call period 
ornaments. It is interesting to find even to the 
smallest detail English nd French productions 
Then those beautiful Italian Renaissance arti 


studios are vieing 









cles, and the Spanish wor all these in addition 
to the wonderful work of the Chinese, Japanese, 
and that of our own little men of the Philip 
pines, makes one wish for a long purse and 

full one as the days fly on, bringing us to the 
gift-making time. We can only tell of*a few 


of the attractive things. 














HE little figures in china and bisque 

very fetching, and we consider ourselv 

fortunate to find some very choice little 
men and women who have been iden f 
the daylight many years. In the old days t 
were considered as choice mantel ornaments, a 
probably decorated some nobleman’s shelf. Thes 
figures are of old Chelsea 1 Bow and D 
den, as rare as possible hem, t 
Bow figures, all correctly ma an 
and dagger, represent ies’ 
china, instead of the usual Thea 
These little figures, with their veg 
bles, were made long years Wheatly | 
came popular with his brush y stand 1 
inches high, and the deep blue ‘eds 
pale yellows of their skirt are 
charming that they should be kept together. Evi 
dently they were made with the same clay, col 
ored from the same paint-box, and drawn ft 
the kiln at the same [The revival of i: 








terest in all the old s make them m 
desirable at the —~ me, and if one car 
to use them in the fa n of the hour as garn 
tures of the dinner tabl e they would be admirabl; 
adapted to the scheme. There are also in com 
pany with these two Chelsea and two Dresde1 
figures unmistakably marked. These are in pait 
but can be placed together. One of the pair 

a little shepherd with his dog, and the other 
a shepherdess with a crook. The Chelsea pait 
represents a lad with a dog and a lassie with 
cat. These stand five inches high and are 
beautifully colored as the bow. As the Chels: 


works were given up in 1770 and merged with th 
Derby pottery, they were made prior to that date 
These figures were fashionable as early as 1750 
and to find them now is a piece of luck 


NOTHER most interesting article has com 





to light through a House BEeauTIFUL readet 

—nothing less than eighteen rolls 
French block wall paper of a hundred years ag 
It is a hunting scene, and carried out wit! 
much dash and spirit Ae rolls fit together and 
form a continuous out-of-door forest scene, with 
men and women in the peer dress of the tim 
horses and hounds, and ~ very decorative bacl 
ground of scenery. It is a remarkable fact tha 


It never was used and has remained in an old atti 






in some eastern home, where, doubtless, othe: 
fine odd things are stored. With these were als 
found six of the life-size goddesses in paper 
used on the walls at period. Both the 
papers are for sale, and th Ider of a coloni 
house could hardly find anything as suitable 
attractive for the walls 1e of the rooms. Th 
came to light through our mention of a pers 


building a colonial house who paid a large sum t 











EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 
Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 























THE CRAFTERS 
LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


INTERIORS REMODELED 
FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 


STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
D’ARCY GAW SAN JOSE, CAL. 





| 


| Bowboin & MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Color Schemes, 





Samples and Estimates on t 





ese Ty 











HENRY V. WEIL 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, RARE 
CHINA, OLD PEWTER 


NO REPRODUCTIONS 


698 LEXINGTON AVENUE 132-134 E. 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 

















FRANCIS HOWARD 


15 E. 34th ST., N.Y. CITY 


BENCHES, PEDESTALS, 
FONTS, VASES, BUSTS, 
GARDEN EXPERT 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HAND TOOLED LEATHER 


Book of Instructions, Set of Practice 
Tools, Design 7 Leather to execute 50 cts 
DIRECT SALES Co. 


same on, all 
415 Auditorium Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 






















Let SANDOW Run It! 


Wonderful Work Engine 


Farmers and Shop Owners, Stop Sweating! A 
w~ dollars gets this grand little work engine, 
mplete and ready to run Cream Separat- 
, Corn Shredders, Grist Mills, Feed 
s, Dynamos, Printing Presses, ete. 
es a lifetime of steady service! ‘all 
: 2to 20h, p. No cranking! No 
ms! No gears! i Buy 3 moving parts. 
est construction. Thousands —4 
ise. Guaranteed five years. 
te Special Introductory Proposition. 
t TROIT MOTOR CAR SUPPLY CO. 
13@ Canton Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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The “Lady Baltimore” 
Antique Sewing Table 


Simple — Attractive— Practical 
Size 28 in. high, 16 in. deep, leaves open 30 in. wide 


Women of taste and refinement 
appreciate this gem of the cabinet- 
maker’s art. It is an exact repro- 
duction of the old Colonial sewing 
table, made with glass, wood or brass 
knobs on drawers. Mahoganized 
Birch, beautifully finished. 


PRICE, $10 


Freight paid to all points east of the 
Mississippi river. If it is not as we 
say, return at our expense. 


= 
THE ANTIQUE COMPANY, Dept. C, Lebanon, Pa., U.S. A. 























Chocolates 
Fresh From the Kettles 


You have no idea how delicious “Craftsman’s 
Guild” and “Melba” Chocolates are unless you 
have eaten them fresh from the kettles.. We will 
send you a fresh made box of either “Craftsman’s 
Guild” or “Melba” Chocolates by prepaid express 
at 80 cents the pound upon receipt of price. 


Free Samples 
Send us five cents — postage and we will mail | an a 
box containing samples of both Craftsman's Guil 


Melba Chocolates. 
° dy Craf 
Hiesdorff & Taylor $Psatic’sc. "Chicago 














Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowen 


P EQU O T R U 4g xX charm at this season. 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 


ray ORIENTAL RUGS 


ILLEY 


My BA, +--* +s 
BOOK 30 it ILLUSTRATIONS Soe" 



















An Identified 
Sash Cord 
That is Guaranteed 


There's no difference in original 
cost between this and a poorer 
cord, but there is in the wear and 
service given. Only one cord is 
guaranteed and that for 20 years’ 
continuous service— 


“Silver Lake A’ 


Braided 










Only the best guaranteed ‘‘long” cotton is used, 
wastes or imperfections). Every hank is thoroughly 
tested and stretched before leaving the factory, so that 
the weight at once assumes its final position. 

Have your architect specify it in the plans and look 
for the name on the cord when the window is hung. It 
won't cost any more and this little trouble will be amply 
repaid in the 20 years of continuous wear. 

Silver Lake has been the accepted standard in U. 8, 
Government braided cord specifications for over 40 years. 


Silver Lake Co., 70 Chauncy St,, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Silver Lake Solid-Braided Clothes Line 
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have a similar paper taken off of a house and 
transferred to his. 


= 


O those interested in Louis Quinze period 
we can place before them a table 
of that period. It is a superb example of 

the Sévres school, as the top of the table con- 
sists of medallions of Sévres, the center one 
Marie de Medici in court dress, surrounded by 
famous court ladies. There are seventeen of 
the court ladies, and in the eighteenth panel is 
the French coat of arms. These are richly 
mounted in ormulu. The foot of the table is 
constructed of Algerian onyx ornamented with 
ormulu. There is a book accompanying the table 
verifying it and giving the description of each 
character represented, this book being quite as 
interesting and instructive as the table. The 
price of this rare and unique piece is one thou- 
sand dollars. It was bought in Paris in 1818. 


= 


HERE is also a set of old Dresden can- 

dalabra with five candles each, and a com- 

port supported by cherubs for the center- 
piece. This centerpiece is seventy-five dollars. 
The candalabra will be sold separately for fifty 
dollars. 


= 


AND-COLORED copies of the original pic- 
tures by Miss Bessie Pease Gutmann 
which are of mothers and infants in many 

positions are very attractive. They are for the 
mother’s room and the nursery. They come in 
black and white and in colors, and are ex- 
quisite in tone and not expensive. “The Gut- 
mann Madonna” is very popular and has a special 


SS 


O many have asked in regard to the prints 
of Wheatly’s paintings of the London Cries 
that we give here the list of the original 


thirteen: Plate 1, “Primroses.” Plate 2, “Milk- 
maid with Her Milk.” Plate 3, “Sweet Oranges.” 
Plate 4, “Matches.” Plate 5, “New Mackerel.” 
Plate 6, “Knives, Scissors and Razors to 
Grinc.” Plate 7, “Fresh Gathered Peas.” Plate 
8, “Duke Cherries—Round and Sound.” Plate 9, 
“Scarlet Strawberries.” Plate 10, “Old Chairs 
to Mend.” Plate 11, “New Love Songs.” Plate 


12, “Hot Spice Gingerbread.” Plate 13, “Turnips 
and Carrots.” All of these have two or more 
persons in the picture in the quaint dress of the 
eighteenth century, and. the composition is so 
good and the coloring so soft and attractive that 
they lend themselves to almost any color of wall, 
making an excellent picture for the home. 


= 


RENCH novelties and objects of art are dis- 

played in the shops. These include bronzes 

and marbles, many fine lamps and the usuai 
and unusual bric-d-brac. One is led again and 
again to a certain gallery where the oriental 
bronzes and metals are displayed with rich em- 
broideries and jewels in the rare workmanship 
of those eastern lands. We were attracted to a 
piece of bronze—three bronze storks standing 
jeach with a foot on the ground, forming a tri- 
angle foundation, the other foot of each drawn 
up as they stand at rest. Resting on the extended 
theads is a wonderfully pure crystal. It is a most 
eo piece, and two hundred dollars does not 
seem too much for it. A bronze candlestick 
fourteen inches high represents a stork on the 
back of a turtle with lotus bud to hold the can- 
dle, gr geee expressing in the Japanese way 
long life, wisdom and light. This piece is one 
hundred ‘dollars. Here, also, is an entire set of 
Hiroshige landscapes. The Tokyo Royal Mail 
Route series, the fifty-one stations on the road, 


Vv 





A very interesting comets just issued 4 us on the Pergola can 
be had free on request. for ca 27. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston and Webster Avenues, Chicago, Ill. 
East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 





Exclusive Manufacturers of 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, porches and interior use 





We also publish catalo 1¢s P-29 of sun-dials and P-40 of wood columns 


Are You Going to Build a Home? 


Send $1.00 for our 120-page book 
“City and Suburban Residences” 


~ Showing Photos and Plans of 
Houses actually built, ranging 

from Bi to ‘LASS 

HOMES. Book sent postpaid. 


REEVES & BAILLIE, Architects 
700 Y.M.C.A. Bldg. Peoria, Hil. 


PROTEC sy your floors 


and floor 

coverings frominjury. Also beau- 

tiry your furniture by using Glass 

Onward Sliding Furniture and Piano 

Shoes in place of casters. If your 

dealer will not supply you 
Write us— Onward Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Factory and Glass Plant 
Menasha, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 

















































50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $] 00 
IM CORRECT SCRIPT, COPPER PLATE S 

THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU Of YouR moseY e®trueoeD 
SAMPLE CAROS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


a SKINS Pui, 


STATIONERS 
910 CHESTHUT sr. 


RONING 


MADE 

















The Simplex Ironer 


wil! iron all plain clothes, bed and table linen, doilies, curtains, etc., ina 
few minutes without trouble, backache or health- -destroying labor. Gives 
better finish than hand iron, inexpensive to heat, simple, durable, sizes to 
suit. Hand or power, Low in price. 30 days free trial. Write 

for booklet with prices and name of our dealer 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., F30E. Lake St., CHICAGO 




















= STALLMAN’S 
|| “A? DRESSER TRUNK 


\ Let our catalog tell what an improvement 
: it is. How easy to get at anything. How 











ry) e ot quickly packed. ow useful in small | 
“> |} «1. room as chiffonier. Holds as much as a 
7 «| good box trunk. Costs no more. Strong- | 
e est moet hand riveted. So good that we | 


ship it ¢ 0. D. subject to examination. 
Send 2c stamp today for that catalog. 
F. A. STALLMAN, 105 East Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 


FREE SILVERWARE 


With every box of Walsh’s Silver Polish you get absolutely | 
free 3 Silver Plated Tea meee, 

Walsh’s Silver Polish is free from ockis and grit, but_has| 
the power of removing dirt, —— d tarnish from. silver, | 
old and other metals without inj came. It cleans all kinds 

of glassware. Sold everywhere, or arin be sent on receipt of price. | 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


JAMES J. WALSH, 
687 SIXTH AVE., Dept. 8. WORTH TROY, UW. ¥. 











KEEP THE PROFITS 
me | fon the mill qeont and put 4 a 
an Te’ s profit in your own 
prices ail one-third less than retail. 
RUCS AND LACE CURTAINS 
fom the manufacturer at ay savings. 
beautiful, gerviegatte a 
pd desi 36 72 r. >. worth $6. 
$3.40. oney refunded if not satisfactory. 


or 
Bene ee entaloS: Star Mills Mfg. Co., Dept. c 
Kensington Trust Co.2000-12 Adams St. , Philadelphia, Pa 


Red Cedar Chest is a Fine Xmas Gift 


This chest is made of de- 
lightfully fragrant Southern 
Red . Protects furs 
and other clothing against 
moths. No camphor required. 
Is dust-and-damp proof. 
Saves cold storage expenses. 
VERY ROOMY. 4 ft. long; 
2 ft. wide; 2 ft. high. Two 
big drawers. A very mag- 
nificent chest. Hand polished. 
Wide copper bands. Ideal 
Wedding or Christinas Gift. We have many other Styles. | 
We prepay freight and sell DIRECT from factory to home. | 

| 


No dealers’ profit. Free catalog “*H"’ shows styles and prices | 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 33, Statesville, N.C. | 


ae 























Antique mahogany Sheraton bedroom set. also Colonia! set | 
in birds-eye madile, dressing and sewing tables, one withclaw | 
feet. Plain and inlaid card tables, walnut sideboard and one | 
inmaple andmahogany. Sheffield candle sticks round tray | 
and cake basket, grape border oval mirror, coverlids, astral 
lamps. Box «374, Lima, N. Y. 








should pee 

Housewives "gi grax Stepsaver 
in serving meals. One trip with Wheel Tray sets table 
Another completely clears it. This table on wheels moves 

ly anywhere you want it. Height 31 in. Removable 
oval trays, 23 in. by 28 in. and 21 in. by 26 in., extra heavy 
steel. 8 in. rubber tire wheeis. Gloss black ‘japan finish. 
Price $10, express prepaid. = Pacific Coast. Write 
for circular and learn its conven’ 
WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 H, Ww. 6ist Place, Chicage 


LINDEN BLOOM PERFUME 


A new odor of exquisite quality, for particular people. 
To introduce our goods, will send a sample half ounce 
bottle on receipt of 25c. in coin—at any rate, send for 
our booklet; it’s free. 


FINODOR PERFUME CO. 
402 Jewett Ave. West New Brighton, N. Y. 























Prevents Headaches 


Colds, Catarrh and Pneumonia 
—and Saves Furniture, Pianos, 
Pictures, etc., from shrinking 
and cracking—by keeping the air 
moist and wholesome. Simply fill 
moistener with water and place on 
back of any steam or hot water 
Radiator out of sight, where it 
works ten years free of expense. 


30 : Use the Savo 30 days’ 
pit pom you ée not. find Se bn 
sented, advise us and your money 
will be refunded. Price, $2.00. 


Order to-day, or write for FREE booklet 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. A, 368 E. 59th St., Chicago, Ill 














the snow scenes, 
and river banks, 

give on a good idea 
The unbroken set 
lars. Another broke 
five dollars a print 
ana full of decoratiy 
ties are rare. 


HE Christmas showi 
I paper, which alway 


Christmas s 
hand-made Italian se 
in cream, putty and 
price is seventy-five 


including the envelopes, a 
small size. There is anoth 


lined with a darker color 
quire. Calendars of every 
hand. No matter what 


the way of a calendar, the 
always hold high place, witl 


rative lettering, coat of 








E are glad to know th: 
scarlet clot! und 


meets eve 
stalls, especially at 
can edition. Thes 
the classic or stan¢ 
ture at twenty-five 
in leather they are 
smal] enough to slip 
enough after the use of t 





the library shelves. We 
the place of the bulk 
roads. 


O the careful hous 
help has arrive 
that will move 


leaving marks on the polis! 


No matter how long 

weight of the piece 
denture or scratches 
felt. 


N useful articles 
of our hardware firm 


firm stands for good st 


tion that, but are 

knives in both sizes 
silver. The ivory-l 
with silver is beautiful, 
Then, if one likes, th 











handles, all set in padd d 


gift fit for the choicest t 
best of scissor sets 


be marked with the fortunate 





OLDING stands of 
F and pails on, taking 


bench, are very usefu 
or even a laundry with set 
not often wish for somethi 





A brush mop, used wet 
to the housekeeper. N 
has a faucet of running 


it scrubs—if dry, it polish 


sizes—fifty, seventy-five 
The mammoth frying 
notice. This useful 
smell of frying from 
a principle of circul: 
into the stove. It has 


which lets in cold air, and 


Price seventy-five cents 


cover. Wrought iron umbre 
These are ornamental and 


las. A new invention f 
forated spoon-holder 


hangs on the side of the 


spoon. 














You Can See 
nown as The O. K. Dryer 








































































































The Best CHRISTM AS is the one with the Most 


TECO 


Why not buy several of each of the pieces shown above 

and check off half your list! Just the thing for everybody. 

Buy of your Best Store or write to us today. Entire/l 

new TECO Booklet showing the NEW SHAPES AN 
NEW COLORS sent free anywhere on request. 

THE GATES POTTERIES. 631 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO 
































Why the Over- 
head Kitchen 


s sh above heads to warm ceiling. Drys quick. 
Ir apacity as Cabinet Dryers. Twenty times cheaper. 
fuel; no room; no skill to install. Goes in 
hen Always at hand, Never in the way. 

For Free Folder and Free Trial write to 


K K. DRYER CO., BRISTOL, VERMONT 
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‘THE CHIMES OF 
WESTMINSTER 


‘his beautiful mahogany clock 1s an innovation in home 
ng—an accurate to-the-second timekeeper, reproduc- 
» chimes of Westminster Abbey every quarter-hour. 
though the tones are soft and low, they are clear enough 
to ee heard distinctly throughout the average-sized house. 
Those who have cherished the idea of possessing a costly 

hall clock with Westminster 
chimes may now own one of these 
moderate priced mantel clocks, 
combining a handsome ornament 
and a dependable timepiece. It 
is an ideal gift for 


Christmas 
Weddings 


° ° 
Anniversaries 
being both useful anf beautiful at 
the same time. It is fully guar- 
anteed and will last for genera- 
tions. Price $38.00; express pre- 
paid anywhere. 
Will send on 10 days’ approval upon 
receipe of satisfactory 5 aaa 
and a deposit of $3.00. 
Historic Literature Free 


J. S. Anderton @ Son, spetisiists 
Dayton, Ohio 
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@ Remember that feeling of 
warmth—that sort of “‘tingle”’ 
and “glad you’re alive feel- 
ing” that comes with winter ? 


@ That's the sort of touch in 
the December OUTING. It’s 
the most satisfying issue 
we've ever published. It’s “‘as 
big as all outdoors,” and the 
photographs are remarkable. 


@iIt’s a fitting pacemaker for 
the 1911 OuTING—the one 
magazine to keep you in touch 
with the outdoor world. 


@ Before selecting your maga- 
zines write us for rates, and 
include OUTING. All news- 
stands 25 cents; $3.00 a year. 
It may be added to any maga- J] | 
zine club for $2.35. 


Liberal offer to local repre- 
sentatives. Write for terms. 


OUTING PUBLISHING coma 


315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Edward Miller € @s 
“ LAMPS © 


Dignity and Refinement 


ILLER Lamps and Fixtures impart an air of elegance to 

* every home or public building where they are installed. They 

are made for both Gas and Electricity in an endless variety of ex- 

quisite designs and finishes. Every personal taste and every style 

of decoration can be exactly suited. The materials used in the 

MILLER products are the very highest grade, while the work- 
manship has never been surpassed in this country. 


Special designs executed on contract for residences and public buildings. 


Foie? When buying Oil, Gas or Electric Lamps 
eee | and Fixtures, look for this mark. It guar- 
(-S=-~2) antees all that is best in this line of goods. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER. He has Miller Lamps and Fix- 
tures in stock, or can secure them for you. Show him this ad- 
vertisement, so there will be no mistake in the name. 


Write to us for illustrated booklets and conetege. State par. 
ticularly whether you are interested in oil, gas or electric lighting, 


EDWARD MILLER & CO, 


(First Makers of Kerosene Oil Lamps. Est. 1844.) 
Factory. 19 Miller St., - - - - - Meriden, Conn. 









HESS sav LOCKER 


only modern Sanitary Steel 
Medicine Cabinet or Locher 








Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 
white, everlasting enamel, inside and out. 






Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin § | 
proof and easily cleaned with warm water. 

Made in four styles and three sizes. Price 
$7.00 and up. 

Send for illustrated circular. 

HESS, 923 L Tacoma Bid., Chicago 
Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. a | 














NOW READY—a new edition of 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


The best moderate-priced book on the important periods in furniture and their characteristics. 

It is a serious interest in the development of the art of furniture-making, and not a mere collector’s mania, which is 
responsible for the publication of the volume. The various styles of furniture are not only described in full, but are traced 
to their origin in the life and events of the time, and interrelated with the development of society, the home and the court, 
industry, and the fine arts. 

The volume is profusely illustrated from photographs and engravings, all well chosen and reproduced with art and good 
effect. The illustrations in themselves invite eager attention. Added to the fascinating narrative, they make the volume one 
of the most attractive and competent authorities on its subject.—Aoston Transcript 

190 pages. 100 illustrations. Price, $1.60 net. Postage 14 cents. 


At all Bookstores or from the Publishers 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO., 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











*% SALES 2.8 RA 
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ERE’ is a list of books of es- 
pecial interest to owners and 
prospective owners of Homes. 


ARTISTIC HOMES 
By Mabel Tuke Priestman 


In this book the author has endeavored to be of 
service to ‘those who are about to build, and who are 
trying to decide what style of house is best suited to 
their mode of living and the furniture that they may 
already. possess. She has pointed out some interest- 
ing features which will help those who are still un- 
decided as to their requirements, and has also given 
suggestions for those wishing to remodel or make 
slight improvements, as well as hints for the decora- 
tion of the interior. 


Profusely Illustrated. Large 8 vo. $2.00 net. 


HANDICRAFTS IN THE 
HOME 


By Mabel Tuke Priestman 


The author has endeavored to show how certain 
crafts may be done quietly in the home by moth 
or daughter, in town or country, as a relaxation, and 
to drive away the dreariness that comes from a lack 
of congenial occupations, or as a means of earning 
money. While no attempt has been made to deal 
with all the crafts, or those that entail an expensive 
outfit, still enough perhaps has been given to point 
the way to enable a beginner to find her latent tal- 
ents, which may be further developed either by at- 
tending classes or by studying some of the excellent 
as on special crafts which have already been pub- 
is 


Profusely Illustrated. Large 8 vo. $2.00 net. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


BytW. M. Flinders Petrie 


The simple, distinctive beauty of the art of Ancient 

, andthe wonderful craftsmanship of its people, 

ares ittle khown. This important work, written by 

on¢€-of,.the most eminent Egyptologists of the day, 

Se, mtuce Egyptian art to a large circle of 

read It contains a full survey gf the activities 

was by its title, is fully illustrated, and while 

written,in ‘a popular style, contains the fruits of the 
most fgcen@. discoveries. 


[lus trated. Small 4 to. $1.75 net. 


sn “ 
LITLE BOOKS ON ART SERIES 


CHRISTMAS SYMBOLISM 
OUR: LADY IN ART 


By Mrs. Henry Jenner 
These are new volumes in the popular series “Little 
Books on Art”, in which have -alread appeared 
“Bookplates”’, ao “Tiluminated Mss” », ete. 
They are fully illustrated, and written in a most inter- 
esting manner, 


Small 16 mo. Each, $1.00 net. 





These books may be had at all booksellers 
or from 


A. C. Mc CLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The editor of this depart tw glad t 
detail the decoration of a s é rt 
suggestions for several rooms 
regular subscribers to THe Hous 
necessary to charge a small fe 
schemes for an entire floor 
— will be sent by mail 

he editor begs that 
and written on one side 
of the sender should be 


living-room we would treat like the library, 

and cream shades, curtains also of the 

, rich India rug, fumed oak furniture most- 

with two handsome upholstered chairs in 

ipestry, water color pictures framed in the same 

1 as trim of room on wall, a plaster cast of 

some of the classical pieces in ivory tint over 
mantelpiece.. 





PEGGY'S LETTER. Dining-room: mahogany furniture of the Sher- 


__I have been empty your magazine — aton style with a little line of inlay, a corner cup- 

yy pe Regge f apr agen ys +t a board, a buffet and a cabinet of the same style, 
» 4 aS the enciosec Ss -St, 10us ee as ¢ 

it has some bad faults, I am sending it to y chairs and table the same. The chairs can have 


asking if you will tell me how to decorate a leather bottom to match the frieze and cur- 
It is the house I would like to live in when 











tains of rich deep blue. There should be a wain- 

am grown up. I would like the northeast I scot or battens of mahogany over a plain blue 
room green, the southwest pink, the dining-ro po tee : y 
mahogany and blue, and my kitchen blue w burlap, or Japanese silk to match the shade of 
blue and white tile floor. Please do not be frieze. This batten should go up two-thirds 
critical on the drawings, because I am only t height of room. Kitchen floor painted with white 
BE ag we tang hy ry eee ay ee tiles, and white curtains. 
do you think you could find the right letter The little breakfast-room with beautifully ap- 
put the stamp with it? PEGGY M pointed fireplace with English kerb around it, 

We are in receipt of both your letters, M a seat in window, two chairs near the fireplace, 
Peggy, with the plan and stamp for reply « cosy and comfortable; a mahogany English 
closed.. We are very much interested and tha breakfast table in middle of floor on a fine old 
you for writing to us. The first thing we mu India rug. On table a silver basket filled with 
say is that you have the plan of a very lival fruit, paper on walls white groundwork with or- 
house, and certainly a delightful work for + ange trees on the unbroken sides. If this room 
future if you keep on draughting. While there is used as a music-room the treatment must be 
are many women ji scorators, ther lifferent. The walls would be grayish-white 
very few women architects, and a more inter- ind mulberry frieze, and mulberry silk curtains 
esting work could hardly be found nd mulberry velvet portiéres and cushions. The 

Now in regard to your request for suggest rug must have the same tones, not a bit 
for decoration. We think you have excel f red or pink or blue. Here would be your 
ideas yourself. Can you place yourself al musical instruments, the busts of your favorite 
and see what you would want then? We mu ymposers, and altogether a very dignified, inter- 
consider you a grown-up young lady—marri¢ esting room 
perhaps—coming to this, your home, but it m On the second floor, the sitting-room and all 
be imagined for the present time vedrooms painted white, the walls of the north- 

For the lower floor, make your library v ist room a gtayish-green with panels in colors, 
bookish, plain lightest tan walls, bookcases the curtains a thin gray-green material, the south- 
mahogany, mahogany library table, rich old ] west room a soft, low-toned pink paper with 
dia rug in center under table, Morris chairs 1 smooth surface, and a border of shadow pink 
holstered in brown leather, two straight-ba flowers, with little baskets hanging from the 
mahogany chairs, curtains of cream-colored 1 border filled with dull-colored and white old- 
next to glass, and outside curtains of brow fashioned flowers. The other two bedrooms could 
silk, tussore, hanging straight at sides to the be papered, one in gray tones and the other in 


baseboard. With the gray have a good deal of Jap- 























Or Sample Pair, Children’s Sizes (give age) 
Mailed on receipt of 16 cents. FOR BOYS AND GIRLS Bos 


YOU CAN BUY ANYWHERE Hose Supporter MANUFACTURED BY VELVET GRIP_ss >} 


WORN BY CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 
Easily attached. 


Holds fast. 

@ Does not tear. 

; Consequently saves its 
cost many times over 
in saving of stockings 
—Try them. 


RUBBER BUTTON ALL GENUINE HAVE THE MOULOER 


RUBBER BUTTON AND 






STAMPED 
ON THE 
TON, MASS., U. S. A. Loop 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY 
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The Most Efficient 
Independent Power 


for a large country estate or the small country 
home is an I H C Gasoline Engine. 

Simplicity, few parts, easy access to all 
working parts so that the engine can be readily 
cleaned and kept in condition by unskilled help. 

Small gasoline consumption per horse power 
due to the I H C cylinder construction which 
brings the explosive mixture to a high com- | 
pression. 

A special I H C check which keeps excess fuel | 
from being admitted to the cylinder and wasted. 

Another special feature which eliminates 
the annoyance, waste, and danger of gasoline | 
overflow. 

All these are only a few of the many advan- | 


tages of I H c 


Gasoline Engines 














Their dependability has been proved by years | 
of service. The wide variety of styles and | 
sizes in which they are made insure your get- | 
ting just the right engine for your particular | 
needs. I HC gasoline engines, I to 45-horse 
power—vertical or horizontal, stationary, port- 
able, or tractor—offer you a practical solution | 
of your power troubles. No matter what work 
you wish done, whether it be operating a gen- 
erator for electric light plant, pumping water, 
operating refrigerating machinery or any other | 
use for which a thoroughly dependable and at | 
the same time economical power can be used, 
an I HC Gasoline Engine will give greatest | 
satisfaction. 


Please call on us for catalogue or further in- 
formation. 


International Harvester Company of America | 


(Incorporated) 
33 Harvester Building Chicago US A 











HESS<@>FURNACE 


We will deliver a complete heating 
equipment at your station at factory 
prices and wait for our pay while 
test it during 60 days of winter weather. 


The entire outfit must — x oe 
you py, nothing. Isn’tthis wo: 
into? Could we offer such liberal — 
if we didn’t know that the Hess Purnace 


excels in service, simplicity, efficiency, 
economy ? 

We are makers—not dealere—and will 
gave you all middiemens’ profits. No room 
i more details here. Write free 








Bass - page booklet which tells all about it. 
‘KetFurkece , Your name and address on a post card 

Price $49 ts sufficient. 

eee HESS, 923 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 
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‘PUT A STOP TO 


DEPRECIATION —BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST!” 





“THE WOOD ETERNAL 
is SO MUCH f¢he best wood—for SO MANY KINDS of uses—that only 


CYPRESS : 


its more conspicuous merits can be covered in any single advertisement. 
CYPRESS advertising will therefore proceed upon the broadest lines 
—with an educational purpose as permanent and safe as your investment in CYPRESS itself. 

For the moment, (and as a guide of rea/ value in your Winter Plans for Spring Building, or 
Spring Improvements, or the Repairs due to your not having known CYPRESS before) 
the vital CYPRESS FACTS may be condensed into 9 words: — 


“CUT OUT REPAIR BILLS— 
BUILD OF CYPRESS AT FIRST!’’ 
If ‘‘it’’ (whether palace, bungalow, ““‘back-steps’’ or pasture fence) is already built— 


MAKE YOUR NEXT REPAIRS WITH CYPRESS 
and PUT A STOP TO DEPRECIATION 














SOME DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THESE HOUSES — (BOTH CYPRESS): 


It took a cyclone to injure this. 


Only a cyclone can wear this out 














TAs ee : 
AT Ty talieale 


ie nr 








In this house (of solid CYPRESS) in Sinepuxent, Md., the 
heroic Commodore Decatur was born, January 5, 1779. In 
1884 acyclone left it as photographed above — wrenched and 
half-denuded, BUT NOT DECAY 2D. CYPRESS is equal to 
an insurance policy against Ordinary Depreciation and Repairs. 


» CYPRESS ts indeed ‘‘ the wood eternal.’’ 
§ He who uses Cypress builds but once. 
Why not FIND OUT what CYPRESS can do for YOU, NOWP 


WRITE US—ASK YOUR OWN QUESTIONS—about big 
needs, or little ones. You can rely on detailed and reliable 
counsel if you address our ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.” 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


This is a modern residence in Brooklyn, New York, roofed and 
sided with CYPRESS shingles throughout. CYPRESS shingles 
when weathered take on a beauty and substantial picturesquenese 

not approached by any other material. | ,CYPRESS bevel-siding 
(clap-boarding) is equally enduring. “‘Cut Out Repair Bills.” 





| Probably your lumber man sells CYPRESS; if not, WRITE US, and we will tell you_the dealer handiest.to.you. 





Open and Shut from the Inside 


Don’t raise the window to adjust your shutters. 
Keep out the cold air, dust or rain and set them to 
any angle you may desire by putting the 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


on the window casing. Simply turn the handle /rom 
the inside and the shutters open or close to suit your 








ee ee eal 





needs. Once set, the Mallory Shutter Worker holds the 
shutters in a rigid position. No danger of their slam- 
ming or breaking. By this arrangement you avoid the 
unpleasantness of exposing yourself to the elements. 

Hundreds of testimonials. Write for descriptive matter. 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., 
616 Broad Street, Flemington, N. J. 
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Worthy Christmas Gifts in 
Bishop Furniture 


Selections made by mail and pieces sent anywhere in 
the country On Approval. Freight prepaid East of 
the Mississippi and North of Tennessee. 

Buy furniture where furniture is made. Bishop 
Furniture is sold direct to the purchaser from the , 
anne furniture center of the world, and we save you | anese blue, in rugs, curta 1 chalt 

% middleman’s profit on every piece you buy with the tan have ri . 













ce eff Ss 
hese appropriate Xmas gifts and hundreds of others P ; : = ect 
are found in our big catalog. furniture in gray 1 n paint orav: in 
Litvary Tavle. atte Bm ig sy room, mahogany Turn I green il 


YCHE. Une of our new subjects tor Christmas 


pink room have white { t 
Mil cciiins cue tain Soe wnt ol She- Copley Prints 
covered with some of fig d cret 


also a few pieces of ratt furniture with bt are the accepted standard of art repro- 


in. wide, “yf oh. —- in each 
oak. Oar hae ne Ole = $22. 75 


Genuine Mahogany only 
624.25. Regular value $40.00. 



































cushions. The w ls e plai duction. They rank with art museums 

a in their influence for good taste in pict- 

Just like cut. neutral color with the ght-colored turt ures. Gold medal from the French Gov- 

and curtains. The bat! n this floor wv ernment. Over a thousand subjects to 

«Beautiful ~ Empire * Servet | +. tiled in white two-thit eicht of wall. choose from in American Art. They 
Qaasred,, Sek or, vrei” BMandsone | above that the new fri for bat! — BEST OF GIFTS 

French Mirror 40 x 18in. Special Price “ , , is 

$24.50 Rerular, value, $45.00. You | called the “sea gull’ desig a bit Illustrated Catalog, 320 cuts (practically 

i and gray sky, and the ¢ flying about a handbook of American Art) sent for 25 

aaa The billiard hall sh lors cents; stamps accepted. This cost de- 


ducted from purchase of the Prints them- 
Early. We , face 7 n. wit j - Wy d spit i : s 
ge | wall surface of tan, wit dey 5. selves. 50 cents to $20.00. At art stores, 








where and scot and trimmings. Firé eep red Di or sent on approval. i 
ty . : ae : Ciesins Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, et 
every- and seats built in under w I I amily Portraits done on private « order teen 
ee where curtains of rich-colored h lig! thin mina: 
ust like cut. | e . rgean endall; 1910 by 
| ground. And just here u to 27 Pierce Batldin 
g J CURTIS & CAMERON Sip. Purne rineess BOSTON 











This large, luxurious, high grade 
Genuine Leather Turkish Rock- 
ers Gnest material throughout. a life- 
time of comfort and satis- $29, v] 
faction. Our Special Price 5 
Reckere a quality sell else- 
where for $50.00 


your billiard table <« red with harmo1 ; 
color—not the vivid g ( so - 
used. There must be some t ; es of | 
table cloth made by the re ready “HOMES OF CHARACTER” 
A choice collection of designs of over 40 
houses, bungalows and cottages, costing 


from $1000 to $10,000. ALL. NEW practical 
plans with CONCISE DESCRIPTIONS 








have it done. 
buysthis Genuine Mahog- | he upper floor bed 1 paint 
























Has drep'lesves and drawers with re. | With all-over flowered e and poh me hh BO 
— Top 35x18 in, You save and branches on the | throom build. $1.00 postpaid. Sample pages 2c. 
| would have light yello t woody JOHN HENRY NEWSOH, Architect | 
Our big catalog and yellow curtains. We t will be | | 1248 Williamson Building Cleveland, Ohio 
= will post you ful to you in building tle, and on 
S gags -< the time comes to build brick 
| we be near to help you is vish 'Home- Making, the New Profession" 


| —$ » 70-page hand-book—It’s FREE. Home-study Domestio Science 
| Tees, Fx oF nome: mahese, henchow, | Sa - rodpone 
; > lletins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles, pp. 

COLOR SCHEMES 10 cents. “Food Valnes” a dietetics 32 pp., 13 ill:, 10 cents. 

merican School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ll. 


































— | J am building a houss 1 wish suggestiot 
This Genuine Mahog- “ | to help me finish and d ite my rooms. Livit 4 
~~ ny ay way $9.75 | room fronting north street ide six-{ 
x “Ss Weer = | bay window with window seat front, b1 
gk of oanract eee Just like cut. | opening on west side into reception hi all 
Styles. Shows over 1000 de- columns and pilasters, fireplace on east side v 
Oo save | Sap ¢ I nlain simple. slic r de 
ous-third in ¥- DIRECT. This Book costs $1.50 to | Drown brick mantel plain and simple, sli ling 
andre yt a ee hee to purchase thele | on south side into g m, xh art g 
we 0 make as easy to it t t | . 2 x hae . f Ceant . +7 
price for the buyer who cannot make the trip. Oe ea Chasen Gite | windows on either sidé I replace. 12 
early. We ship when and where requested guaranteeing safe delivery. room east to west 21 feet, north to south 
17-21 tonia $t. BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY rand rapids, mich, feet. I shall be very grat r your good 
Reference: Any Grand Rapids bank. pi 
As your fireplace is br v ild su 
ee SS a a ee ~ ry . 
| making that the color of the living-room. Th First Cost 
wood finish could be stained a fumed oak : ; Only Cost 
| and the paper a lighter shade. With this for } The lime and sand plastered wall is 
| ground you can use mahogany fumed ) constantly causing trouble and expense, and 
Di B pa | sion furniture and have t ffect good } never adds to the rental or selling value 
. the : Bo 
Cut out the middleman’s profit and | The window seat we wo ishion with b: g of a house. 
os ve yourself at least one- ird. Our oe nd tl , , 5 ° 
years’ experience enables us to pro- y, a ne ging . Sus aa ‘ Wood M rt 
duce — that cannot be surpassed for tween columns with a dou f aye 4 imax te) ar 
beauty, an durability. The variety of pat- oe nee aware Eee an We : 
erns, sizes and colors is exten i be of cream net or cct : . 
Bk ey eh ensive enough to | The curtains should be of um net or J TRADE GS SR Wo max 
y e. Delicate harmonizing of colors | : , 17 QL ALAN 
is a feature of these rugs. | made sill length and dow nall ends : 
Rugs and | in the center to draw each v Outside of : ; 
ts | a brown self-toned silk ngine straight at tl 3 ne of our G.R.P. Qual- fire retardent wall without | 
* Direct com oom ** : . ‘ ' : 7 Bs ity brands of plaster ath stains or other objec- 
are most economical. ee to you direct sides to the sill, or Das l, as desired. 7 = makes a wall that is _per- tions, and your house will 
enables you to do almost half as much pom byt sy ‘our silk hangi s< os ‘ 1 } manent and safe todeco- | be warmer in winter and 
See merchant. 1 | cae ee On & Sty oes i vy Seadbeitameniee Coat 2S Ce 
additi | es . : ds repairs—never 
we r Aboot eS Silda The dining-room iS §s 1 t it n the liy i ops, cracks or crumbles. pinctentum thos te atin pay 
Retund cent of Your mone | ion- Ss vou 1 mal that « t . ~ | b 
We pay fre mon certain amounts to cer- and reception-rooms you — ike that a g : ‘ Use Climax ae Mor- the truth im plain English. 
tain an jow you a ten-day t: , thicl S : a ina eer — tar over any good plaster A tal will b 
Pend ineuiees Apesbiend otiteee _ a which is new ' aed beaut § board and you willhavea | copy FREE. Write st once. 
incolors. card | r > 9 eoft n wit P “OT ; 
“"uaneena GSOPET tania, | if wisely chosen, or a g vith leco | Grand Rapids Plaster Company 
Box 4705, Pua, Pa. | fringe, which comes now in t richest col | Grand Rapids, Michigan 
| 9 + F P “e- 4 § Climax Wood Mort: Mak 
| We would make the recepti rooms in tw : Superior Wood Fiore Plaster Ly Wail Plaster 
shades of tan and brow Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board 
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THE GATE IS OPEN 
To a Better House and Garden 


Your home may be charming, distinctive and 
beautiful without being expensive. Let us 
show you how in 


FlouseSGarien 


“*The Magazine of Good 


Taste in [the Home.” 


gq A magazine that is a complete month] 
manual for the country home. K 
magazine teeming with practical interest 
and suggestion in all that concerns the 
house and its garden and grounds. An 
authoritative guide in home-making and 
oceans with a timely reminder each 
month of the important things to be done 
in the country place and how to do them. 
A magazine of inspiration to all those who 
love the country. This is House & Garden. 
And it is not for the great estate and 
show place either but for the country 
home of moderate cost. This is what 
makes House & Garden different from the 
other magazines of its kind. 
Here is a guide which solves with 
practical suggestions all your building 
problems—tells you all you want to know 
about planning, building materials, porches, 
doorways, chimneys, staircases, windows, 
etc., and it tells you just how to secure 
beauty and distinctive effect in your fur- 
nishings—wall and floor coverings, dra- 
peries, furniture, etc. 

House & Garden is the one necessary 
guide for the planning and cultivating of 
your flower and vegetable gardens and 
your home grounds. It will give you just 
the information you want about selecting 
and cultivating trees, hedges, lawns, shrubs, 
annuals, perennials, etc. 

We want you to know House & Gar- 

den and that you may realize how help- 

ful it is we make you the special offer 

of House & Garden for 6 months including 

“| three special issues for a dollar bill. Isn’t 

“4 it worth $1 to have all this help and inspi- 

ration which it will bring you for six 

months—all this practical suggestion to 

make your home and its surroundings 

more beautiful? Fill in the coupon and 
mail (at our risk) with a $1 bill. 


McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., 449 Fourth Ave., New York. 





McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., 7} 
449 Fourth Ave., New York. 


| I enclose $1 for House & 
Garden for 6 months. includ- 
ing the Christmas Number, the 
Great Building N~-~ber and 


























MAKE THE HOME BEAUTIFUL 


Whether you are furnishing your new 
home or refitting your r one it is 
essential that the color your rugs should 


plan 

ion. boudoir, hall, library or den 
Thread and Thrum Rugs lend an air of 
distinction and individuality that has made 

em famous from coast to coast. Made in 
any color or combination of colors you de- 
sire, high class wool or camel’s hair— 


seamless, urable. 
Write for our color card and price list to 
Arnold, Constable & Co., New York 


THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N. Y. 











Small Boy—I want a box of pills, please. The 
Chemist—What kind, my boy? Antibilious? 
Small Boy—No, it’s uncle, sie—London Sketch. 





Weatherproof 
Casement Windows 


Sperry Casement Windows are opened and closed easily and 
safely in any weather. 





Note that Sperry Casement Win- y ce icz —_ 
ar ae ie ote ae When open are locked automatically at any angle—when 


the stool of the window—works closed are not only locked, but drawn up weathertight. 
without raising the screen —no " : : . 
part protruding in the room when Full information and illustrated pamphlet sent on request, or 


not in use. may be seen on page 595, Sweet’s Index, at any architect’s office. 


OSCAR C. RIXSON CO., 540 West Harrison Street, Chicago 















‘* The Lincoln of Our Literature’’ 


A NEW EDITION 


FORMER , PRICE 


It had been Mark Twain’s ambition to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great personal sacrifice to 
bring about this remarkable opportunity—for the first time 


in the history of publishing, copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books—the chance will not come again. 
But for Mark Twain’s action this would have been impossible. 





Now for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain’s writings 
at just exactly one-half the price they have ever been sold before. This is a 
new edition, just as complete as the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. This new edition is only $25.00—for the 25 volumes. Never before 
has a copyrighted library set of a standard author’s works been issued at 
such a low figure. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes ati 


BROTHERS 
| Editorial in the New York World: 


‘ . Franklin Square 
| “The monument by which Heidelberg will commemorate the place where Mark Twain began his New York City 
‘Tramp Abroad’ is high tribute to the universality of genius. A trail of such reminders leads around 
the world. Bermuda tells how King George, Mark Twain, and the Princess Louise came there years 
| ago. Genoa, showing its statue of Columbus, recalls how Marco Twaina asked the guide, ‘Is he 
dead?’ Syria remembers his tears at the tomb of Adam; Australia his studies of Bushmen and 
state railways, British India his graphic picture of Thuggee. Cairo donkeys may be named Lily 






Please send me for ex- 
amination, carriage free, 


Langtry, or Sarah Bernhardt, or Loie ae as ue ayers pass, but Genera, of entailed and aset of MARK TWAIN'S 
atient Mark Twains plod always past the Pyramids. Vienna quotes Mar wain on Ger - o 

Seen sentence-structure and the Parliamentary rows of the Dual Monarchy. Florence WORKS, Author's Na- 
may be induced to show Mrs. Browning’s ‘Casa Guidi Windows,’ but points out un- tional Edition, twenty-five vol- 


asked the palace where Signor Twain drawled to his visitor that the neighbors—were 

only having—a little fire—on the floor—below. In our own fast-forgetting land he 

is remembered from Redding and Hartford and Elmira to Hannibal, Virginia 

City, and San Francisco. bape 4 vested Mark Twsies soning eve ~t— and at the expiration of that time, if Ido 

ides, because he saw as plain people see, and without ‘fine wri ing’ 
donned what he saw in the plainest, clearest words, tuuched with humor not care for the books, I will return them at 
and philosophy. He felt the poetry of fact.” your expense. If I keep the books, I will remit 
P . . $2.00 a month until the full price, $25.00, has 

In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, teen pel, om wiihdn Gite diem 923.75 ouaenon 

Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, eek tn a aint 

and Opper. The binding is in rich red rep silk book 

cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books 

are printed on white antique wove paper, espe- : 

cially made for this edition. Each volume is Signature. .....ccccccccesccccccccccccccccccccccscoescceccscocoooooeesss 

of generous size and bulk, 5x7 inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Send BoGks 00. .........cccccocccccccessocccessssecsscsseses sseeeeeseeceseoecooos 


umes, cloth binding. It is under- 
stood I may retain the set for five days, 










A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent upon request 
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EXQUISITE CHIN A THE CROWNING GLORY OF 


THE DINING TABLE 














A dainty and handsom linner set is t A COLONIAL HOUSE. 
pride of the family ; , : 

Our exquisite Limoges nsisting im planning a colonial house and would 
100 pieces, handsomely rate: th pure € some suggestions for the living-room and 
coin-gold band and thre etter monogra! ning-room. The living-room is 20x36 feet, with 
can be had from $50.00 uy Vith et of thi indows On the east, west and north. A door 
description your dining 1 have that ns in the middle to a side porch on the north- 
last touch needed to co te t pressio! n exposure; the fireplace is on the eastern ex- 
of individuality. , sur ‘The re will be a window on each side of 

Your Christmas dinne1 ved from chi e fireplace, and built-in bookcases on the in- 
decorated according to you \ hoice wi _wall. Is the room too large for white wood- 
be a happier feast. Writ w that yout rk and mahogany trim? If not, what wall 
order may be Eiled in. tin tment would you advise? Would the fire- 

All work is done by hand u n plant se be better in white paneled wood or a 
and being large importe: ape 3:7 mple colonial brick? I had wanted mahogany 
we are able to quote unusu \ w prices fo! Lwork with a five-foot wainscoting, but ow- 
special work. ng to the expense, the architect. suggested ma- 

ganized birch. Will you advise as to color 
We are also prepared to suggest spec ial de 0- reatment with the dark wood? 


: : ; The hall I had theught of in white wood, five- 

rative color treatments to suit your particula ot wainscoting and mahogany trim, with a 
ditting-room equipment. onial landscape paper. The dining- room is 
y oe ' ee ee ee What wood besides mahogany is suitable 
ah ye corresp¢ , “4 can Coe ies a : 1 colonial house? I want to keep the interior 
a ee = Soneenens ar ecoration and furnishings as pure colonial as 

ssible H. H. 

THE ART CHINA IMPORT CO. We are much interested in your colonial house, 
32 West 20th St., Dept. H.. NEW YORK we consider that period gives a fine example 








rchitecture and furnishings. 

In reply to your first question, your room 
\ NOW READY , none too large for white woodwork. Indeed, 
‘Historic Styles in Furniture tg og pee apenas yee t is the most suitable finish you can give it. 
As to the fireplace, the colonial brick or pounded 
d would be appropriate. Our own choice 


GUARANTEED BOILER RATING uld be the white wooden mantelpiece with the 


What it t ' rame of the same, with some of the simple i 
at 1 means to you 


nial designs carved on the wood. Then the 
+ & » sleve 2 at defecti caet., iT 3 
The average peter says: “We only guarantee our boilers against defective cast- }] ine and hearth would be of the brick or un- 







































ings.” Why should you use a boiler that the manufacturer refuses to guarantee? |} oil Glin Sthamy dikes ka aes ens 
The Gorton Side Feed Boiler is guaranteed to c: arry the amou t of Shr apr ae =— i 
radiation given for each size in our catalog. Ift iler does not n regard to the use of the birch wood, archi- 
come up to the guarantee, we make good. ‘It is our loss—not yours. ects and builders have found the birch wood 
or ao — guaranteed ratings is y s for ined mahogany comes the nearest to the real 
easking. Se ‘or a copy and investigate for y f htdensre alk adie : 

‘ . hogany of anything yet used. We would keep 

GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 9 Liberty Street, NEW YORK ae a ee 
BOSTON, 77 Oliver Street CHICAGO, Fisher Building OCOGWOrK WHNE, ROWEVEr, WIA Te CXCEp- 





f the treads and rail of stairs, which could 
> of the stained wood. A panelled wain- 
of the white, even in the hall, we would 
to the dark panelling. Your idea of a 


nery paper for the hall is good. For the din- 
y ym we would also advise the white wood, 
panelled finish, one-third the height of the . 
two corner cupboards with diamond glass i 
to the upper part, and above the panelling : 
very decorative paper with a good deal | 
soft green in it and wood browns, and then 
me bright coloring. Medium bright coloring 
burnt orange or art blue would be attractive. 
irtains better be of the same tones in some 
iterial that you can throw back over brass j 
r rosettes. 














do not care to use so much white wood, 
mahogany or the brick-stained mahogany is 

7 wood to use. 
Your sitting-room is not too low for the beams. 
iese beams, of course, will be of the dark wood. 


= 


r. Honeymoon Jones—Our room is very cozy, 
rs. Ozone. The Landlady—Ah, sir, what a 
’twould be if all my boarders were on 





illustrating how easily the Imperial Fi. is laid. RCYMOCNS T hey d never "Take tion 
7 ° 

THE IMPERIAL FLOOR is made of newly-discovered dined composition, which makes it absolutely g --= 
proof, fire-proof, water-proof, and practically wear-proof. It can be laid over any old or new floor without expensive [ake it from me, old chap,” urged the seller, 


preparation, and presents a smooth, warm, non-shpping surface without cracks or crevices to collect the dirt or germs 
The ideal flooring for private houses and wobke buildings. Booklet and samples free 


THE IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 6 Furnace Street, Rochester, New York 


1 once live in the suburbs, you'll never live 
here else.” “I believe you, old top,” replied 

10st-buyer. “I’d never be able to sell the 
’"—Cleveland Leader. 
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Running Water 


Anywhere, Any Time, Any Quantity 


No matter where you live or how large your house 
or estate---whether it’s on a hill or in a hollow---you 
can enjoy all the advantages of a perfect water works 
system at avery low cost. A 


oe P aul 99 Pump 


placed in your barn or cellar and connected to the | 
nearest water supply will give you an abundance of | 


running water at ample pressure in the house, barn, 
anywhere you want it. Think of the convenience of 
such a system---no more tiresome carrying of water 
---perfect protection in case of fire---plenty of water 
for garden and lawn. 
The ‘‘Paul’’ Pump can be run by electric motor 
or by a belt from any other power. So simple any 
one can tend it, or it can be furnished to operate 
automatically if desired. Superior in every way to 
any other pump sold for this kind of work. 
Tell us what you want to do, write for our booklet No. 12€20, 
telling why “Paul’’ Pumps are best, and 


is best suited to your needs, 


Fort Wayne Engineering & Mfg. 
Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


we will advise you | 
without charge just which one of our water supply systems 





. TheFinest Fire Plac® 
Furnishings 
Hand-made Swedish 
Brass and Iron Goods— 
Wood Boxes, Andirons, 
Shovels, Tongs, Stands 
and Bellows; Wall- 


pockets. Large assortment. 
Catalog and prices sent upon request. 


FERDINAND KELLER 
Antiques and Art Goods 
216-224 South 9th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Branch Store: 1207 Walnut Street 











Marriage 


Wedding invitations engraved and printed, from $3.50 per 100 up. 
Latest styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. 2 sets envelopes, 
everything complete. Visiting Cards and Monogram Station- 
ery. Write for samples. 

The Estabrook Press, 189 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








The Successful Burglar. 
This sort of thing may happen 
to you. It does happen right 
along to people whose doors 
are fitted with ordinary locks. 














% 


SECURITY 


a 
HE comfort 
of security is the 
certainty that when you close 
? your door—the lock will spring ‘shut and 
” that no one can open that door with 
any key but the right one. 


Add a Yale Night 


Latch to your doors no 


HYLNIIVYV 





matter what other lock is there already. 
You can put it on yourself. 


This is a picture of the Yale No. 42 


Night Latch. 
$1.50 upward ; 


It costs from 
there are 


many sizes and types. 


Of hardware merchants everywhere. 


Ask us for “His 


First Latch Key,” a fascinating little story, or (if you are 
thinking of building) say you want our more elaborate, 


more serious illustrated book 


Hardware for Your Home.” 


about the “Yale 


Free of course. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Yale Products 
Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardware 


Door Checks and Chain 


Hoists 





g Murray Street, 
New York, U.S.A. 

Chicago Washington 
Boston San Francisco 

Paris London Hamburg 





The Discouraged 


By adding a Yale Night 
Latch to your doors you 
are protecting your home, 


Burglar. 




















Announcements. 
Engraved — 50 for $5.25 | 





$70% Buys This 


Lowest cash store prices as follows: 


No. 429 Buffet with Beveled French Plate Mirror, - - 
ho. 468 China Cabinet 
No. 345 45-in. Pedestal Table, with | s leaves, a, 


and pedestal lock included, - 47.00 

‘eo. 100 Carver's Chair, - - . . 5 50 
Five No. 100 Diners, - - - - 22.50 
Dealer's price, - . $159 00 

*‘Come-Packt” price, - 70.50 


‘TwoXmasBooks Mailed Free 


Send for our big catalog and new supplement, full of 
Christmas suggestions, showing over 200 splendid 
pieces of Mission and Bungalow furniture, any one sold 
alone at half store price. Write today to 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 
1204 Edwin Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





$159 Dining Sette in A Qaostenns White Oak 


a a COME-FACKT |: 
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Success Magazine 


STENCILS 


For December and January | I wish to ask about scrim curtains for bay 





vindows. My a room will have a shaded 

bb b green rug and old English finish woodwork, with 

ecem er “ewe table and chairs of early English oak. 

What colors would you have in the curtains, if 

Our Prize stenciled? I would like you to suggest some- 

hing simple and pretty. 

What would you suggest for a spread of delft 

Fiction Number blue for a bedroom when you cannot get a 
regular spread of that color? cn 

With the coloring of rug and old English wood 








When “MOLLY MAKE-BELIEVE” appeared — = ders the dining-room, we would have a scrim of 
gave us no peace until we promised another story by thi same vrayish tint or a greesish, and would use the 
author. Our Christmas number opens with “THE PINK Honalise? horse-chestant guibera fer St 
SASH,” by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. il border. A longer stencil of the same design 

In “THE HAZARD,” Katherine Cecil Thurston gives an excit || would 


be attractive at the ceiling of the room. 
ing romance of the days when feelings ran high in the fight for a coloring should be of greens and browns 


maiden’s hand. Ue nd some yellowish tint. For the bedroom spread, 
Rupert Hughes’ story, full of snow, Christmas presents, sol- they are now making very pretty ones of 
diers and a girl, is entitled “DUMBHEAD. retonne. There are many designs in delft blue. 
In the “FIRE-BLUE NECKLACE,” by Samuel Hopkins We 


- . , > would make the ruffle round the bed of the 
Adams, the well-known detective hero, “Average Jones,’ while sods. Then the spread we would make of white, 


in search for the adventure of life, lends Cupid a helping hand. rse linen, with a strip of the blue running on 

“THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER,” by Seumas M icManus, ither side of the bed about six inches from the 
is the first of a series of delightful Irish sketches. John Kendrick dge and running up over the bolster. In the 
Bangs comes into our Christmas issue with one of his up-to-date 


same way exactly matching the bedspread stripe. 
We wish you success in building. Nothing can 
be more fascinating, and in the country, too, 


fairy stories, “PUSS IN THE WALDORF.” 
Among the many entertaining stories in our January issue there 
is one by Mary Heaton Vorse entitled “THEY MEANT WELL” 


—a story of too many chaperons and what happened to the girl; A BEDROOM 
also, in “THE LITTLE MOTHER AND THEIR MA- Will you please give me suggestions as to the 
va ishes her usu € f | pe be ms Biv . 
JESTIES, Evelyn Van Buren accomplish her usua 1 feat of emodeling of my bedroom? {[ will have every- | 
making the reader laugh and cry at the same time hing new, hardwood floor, furniture, walls, etc. 

The Boy Scout movement, its purposes and its laws, is treated The house is colonial, with high ceilings and i 
by Ernest Thompson Seton in the article “ORGANIZED long windows. The room is_ 15x15, has two ‘ 
BOYHOOD.” south and two west windows. It is now papered 

Miriam Finn Scott in “SHOW GIRLS OF INDUSTRY” re- with a two-tone gray paper with gray woodwork. 


[he paper has faded a great deal from light and 





lates interestingly how beauty of form and features figure as a | sun and would make a good background for 
big asset in the Business World. tinting; or would paper be prettier? What could ’ 
“THE STORY OF WENDELL PHILLIPS,” by Charles Ed- ou suggest that wouldn’t fade so quickly and 
ward Russell, is a vivid and inspiring character sketch of this oA — # I ae poss hee onlay roma 
Q with a pink or blue scheme carried out. I wante 
great orator and friend of freedom. ; mgd | white enameled furniture in Louis XVI pattern, 
Franklin Clarkin, in a beautifully illustrated article, “CITY but they say it cracks in extreme climate. What 
A Few BEAUTY PAYS,” proves that it pays big t ke a city beauti- i ilo you think about it? I would rather not have 
Of Our ful—pays in actual dollars and cents. In “THE EVERY-DAY mahogany, because it scratches - and I 
MIKADO,” Adachi Kinnosuke gives a lot of interesting and ont care in particular for Circassian walnut. I 
oe hitherto unknown facts about the Emperor of eee: his daily all be ~~ ie Te tee in — to all 
Art . . og *9° antes: € tains, Ss, ™ xX 
es life and his responsibility for the modern movement in the mei saighht think of. ee i= “he 
Island Empire. ; id Your bedroom is very light, and almost any tone | 
“A SOFT-PEDAL STATESMAN,” by Robert Wickcliffe ; ¢ : 
, ee ° you would select in paper would fade in a short : 


Woolley, is a slashing character picture of the , influential and 
reactionary Senator, Murray Crane of Massachusetts 





ime. We would on that account make the room 
very light in finishing—white paint, certainly ; that 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, $1.00. AT NEWS-STANDS, 15 Cts. PER COPY) ois. vou chocee, either nink or ban ould bea 


lor you choose; either pink or blue would be at- 

















Nos fis) ain tractive. We have in mind a white paper with a f 
nay * -old art blue—design running over it which 
AGENTS WANTED We give commissions enabling tat oe Lacks NE Medien: Wee ee 
ang our representatives to new pr XVI furniture. (Note the cut of Lo 
make from $5. y " i ‘ | oe ee - (Note the cut of Louis 
$5.00 to $10.00 a day. Write at once | XVI room in October number of THe House 
A. M. MINNICK, Circulating Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL i 





BEAUTIFUL.) We would suggest the same kind of 
urtain in blue and white silk; or if you use the 








d art blue paper, a Japanese crépe in that shade. 
Artistic Mission Lights Ready to Use ba Madeim | Here are so many beautiful draperies now thata | 
These attractive Mission-style Lights installed in of Dome, Plain or choice is difficult to make. Plain blue Indian silk | 
your home will make it over in comfort and attract —— Leaded | would } : rel j 
iveness. Of weathered, golden or fumed oak, with Leneth, PE me vouls hang well an6 tock wel - wnsaglnd ‘ | 
hand-rubbed wax finish, they harmonize with every interior, 60 in. I do not know why such furniture would crack 
Height, Price, whether strictly mission or not, and may be had for either 








ny more than other styles; perhaps they mean 
24 inches, 


Complete, Gas, Oil or Electricity 





the enamel would crack. The finishi 
Shade 1 vy are not finishing 
2 Send for our booklet, beautifully illustrated, showing a wide ety " oonb A . ; 
144 inches. $2.90 of designs mit all "Fixtures, | Domes and Portable ny in oak, now with the brilliant enamel, but with white 
mahogany, autiful and artis t e ; . 7 
ake ape Onions t) qlie-it ws eats sa pe (3) paint rubbed to a soft finish. It is much more 
Marion Mission Fixture Co., Dept. M- 12 Marion, Ind. attractive. The rug should carry out the scheme. 




















For cozy corners, dens 
and general illumination 
or foremergency use in any 
room in the house. 

Especially desirable to 
use in case of failure of 
electricity or other illu- 
minant, 

They can be converted 
into electric fixtures by 
simply removing the candle 
cups and adding sockeis 
and ‘necessary wire. 





No. A. Price complete $1.15 
High class designs, superbly finished in Polished 
Brass, Brushed Brass, Oxidized Copper, Bauer 
Barff, or Nickel. On orders where finish is not 
specified Brushed Brass will be sent. 





A Christmas Gif 
that will be highly 
appreciated through- 
out the year and for 
many years. 


Suitable for any 
room in the house and 
will please anyone. 





No. B. 2 Lights Price complete $5.15 
mai. 2- * = 86 5.90 
>. 4 “ sy 2, 6.65 


Sent prepaid to any part of the United States 
east of Denver on receipt of price. West of Den- 
ver add 5% to price to cover additional expressage. 

If not perfecily satisfactory on receipt they may 
be returned at our expense and the full amount 
paid will be refunded wichout questions or delay. 

No goods shipped until remittance is received. 

On order of 2 or more fixtures (not brackets) an 
extra dozen of fancy candles will be included gratis. 

Wakefield Fixtures are made in Gas and 
Electric as well as for candles and are carried in 
stock by legitimate dealers throughout the country. 

To specify Wakefield Fixtures in your build- 
ing will give you the benefit of many years of 
practical experience in pleasing a di:c1iminating 
class of trade with high class goods at « minimum 
Plice. 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRA‘S CO. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘Wakefield Fixtures’’ , Paten.ea) 
Department “G”’ Vermilion, Ohio 

















1810—A CENTURY OF CHOPIN—1910 


Had Chopin composed for a modern concert- 
grand where woz/d inspiration not have led him! 


To know the “‘greater Chopin’’, to realize how ingenuity may glorify 
genius, one must hear the Chopin of 


The Paldwin Piano 


ee Here are possibilities of tone-color such as only the composer of the 
Ballads’’ could conjure. Immensity of tone, also, a pianissimo that is but 
a whisper, a forte overwhelming by contrast, so beautifully shaded are the 
gradations. 
With Baldwin-tone, de Pachmann, authoritative Chopin-Player, reaches 
heights denied by the limited keyboard of Chopiii’s day. 
Highly-developed qualities endearing the Baldwin to the tone-poets of 
the piano give it an equally royal place in the regard of cultivated amateurs. 


THE BOOK OF THE BALDWIN PIANO will be sent free upon request. 


Che Gatiwin Company 


CINCINNATI 

St. Louis 

1111 Olive Street 
Denver 
1626 California St. 


Chicago 
262 Wabash Ave. 


Indianapolis 
18 N. Penn’a St. 


New York 


San Francisco 
8 E. 34th Street 


310 Sutter Street 


Louisville 
425 S. Fourth Ave. 























GRAND HOTEL A FAMOUS HOME WITH A 


NEW YORK CITY NEW ANNEX 


On Broadway, at 3ist Street 
Near Pennsylwania R. R. Terminal 
’ A house made famous through its - service, and personal attention to patrons—the Grand counts 
its friends by the thousands. Army and Navy people stop here, as do all experienced travelers. For more 
excellent living facilities, quiet elegance and sensible prices, are hardly obtainable elsewhere. 

As for transportation facilities, New York’s subways, elevated and surface cars are all practically at the 
door. Theatres and shopping districts also immediately at hand. Personal bagéadge transferred free te 
and from New Pennsylvania Station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of the many famous features of the New Annex. 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. RA1ES—$1.50 PER DAY, UPWARDS. 
George F. Hurlbert, President and General Manager. 
Also The Greenhurst, on Lake Chatauqua, Jamestown, N. Y. Open May 1st to Nov. 1st. so Automobile Stalls. 
GUIDE TO NEW YORK (WITH MAPS) AND SPECIAL RATE CARD—SENT UPON REQUEST, 
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By Way of Introduction to the 


Outlook 


Weekly Newspaper and Illustrated Monthly Magazine in One 


LYMAN ABBOTT, Editor HAMILTON W. MABIE, Associate Editor 





O other periodical has ever held exactly the position in the life of the 
Nation which The Outlook now occupies, and no other journal gives 
in the same efficient way the service which The Outlook renders to 


busy men and women who wish to keep accurately informed concern 
ing the world’s doings. As a Weekly Newspaper, The Outlook presents in para 


graphs and editorial articles a concise record and interpretation of current history 
and current problems. Its contributed articles discuss those problems and that his 
tory in terms of human experience. As a Monthly Magazine, The Outlook pre 
sents in the fourth issue of each month a large and varied group of illustrated 


articles, each tested by standards of literary workmanship and each having a vital 
editorial reason for its selection. Those who read The Outlook regularly soon be 
come its enthusiastic friends. Ask them what it is that makes The Outlook differ 
ent from anything else, and why it is that The Outlook is so often quoted in poli 
tics, in business, and in the home. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


is actively associated with The Outlook as a member of its editorial staff, 
and those who wish to know what he really has to say on matters that 
concern the Nation’s welfare will find his views fully expressed in The 
Outlook over his own signature. His writings on current topics do not 
appear in any other newspaper or magazine. Under the title “American 
Workers in Town and Country” Mr. Roosevelt will contribute three or four 
articles early in 1911 dealing with the social and industrial problems of 
the miner and farmer. The articles are based on his visits to the Pennsyl- 
vania coal mines and to the abandoned farms of New York. 








“The New Nationalism” is the title of an attractive volume 


containing the important addresses of Theodore Roosevelt’s recent Western Tour, care- 
fully revised by the author, with a descriptive introduction by Ernest Hamlin Abbott, 
who accompanied the party. It includes all the speeches that have aroused such insist- 
ent discussion throughout the land—the Osawatomie speech, the Denver address on the 
Supreme Court, the Columbus address on Oppression and Mob Violence, the Chicago 
speech on Public Honesty, and the speech on Conservation. This is a book of lasting 
value and National importance. 


The price of The Outlook is Three Dollars a Year. In order to 


introduce it to new readers we offer to present to any one not now a subscriber who 
sends Three Dollars and mentions this advertisement, a prepaid copy of “The New 


Nationalism,” besides sending The Outlook until the first of January, 1912. Send your 
order promptly, addressing 
THE OUTLOOK - - 287 FOURTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 








ut only one nest” (Holmes. 


Build Your Nest Vari 


Protect your family from ill-health and discomfort, and your- 
self from coal and doctor’s bills. A house lined with 


— - —“¥ = : - e J 
Cabot’s Sheathing ‘‘Quilt’ 
will be snug and tight. The cold cannot get in or the heat out. 

The cost for the average house is about $25, and it will save coal 


enough to cover this many times over 
Send for free sample and full information 


SAMUEL CABOT, Iric., Sole Manufacturers 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Agents at all Central Points 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


: F “The world has a million roos/s for @ mane 
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REMODELING. 


I have been altering and enlarging an old house 
iilt sixty or seventy years ago. While making 
he plans we received so many helpful sugges- 
ns from the new and old numbers of THE 
House BeautiruL (which I have complete since 
1903) that I am emboldened to write to you for 
further help. I enclose a rough drawing of the 
loor of the house, which faces south and 
sets back from the street about 250 feet. The 
house has a gambrel roof and is Dutch colonial 
1 feeling, as far as could be done when using 
ur present furniture and carpets. The wood- 
york all through is painted white, the floors are 
f hard wood and the furniture, with the ex- 
eption of a very few pieces, is old mahogany. 
My problem is, what scheme of color could I 
in the wall paper whereby the various rooms, 
oh having a different exposure and with vary- 
ng degrees of light, could work into a harmoni- 
us whole? You will notice from the plan that 
when standing at the front door one can look 
nto reception-room, dining-room and library. 
The hall has no light except what comes through 
hese rooms and from the glass at the top and 
ides of the old Dutch door. I would like to use 
sray here if I could make the rest of the rooms 
in with it. The reception-room has a great 
leal of southern light, and in this room we must 
e a rather light oriental rug, the background 
f which is deep cream, with tan, pale olive and 





nain 


red traceries. The dining-room has six casement 


vindows, only the width of a driveway from a 
ill rising at the back of the house, and a French 
low opening under the porch roof, so it is 
a very light toom. For that reason I had 
ught that a yellow or tan shade would be 
st, but fear it would not look well seen through 
gray hall. The library, which is our family 
ting-room, I am quite at sea about. The 
lining-room is to have a new carpet rug, which 
ll be bought to harmonize with whatever color 
deciced upon for the walls. The rest of the 
-overings are oriental rugs in dark colors. 
you think a white wainscoting the height of 
white colonial mantel in the dining-room 
iid look well, with a brownish foliage paper 
ve? I have searched the wall paper stores 
ith some such idea in my mind, but have 
und nothing yet that I thought would do. 
Both the fireplaces are made of dark-red brick, 
vith joints of wide white mortar. The dining- 


+ 


room has a white colonia] mantelpiece, and the 


rary just a mahogany shelf. H. P. L. 


We are much interested in the description of 

r attractive house. For the hall you can cer- 

ily use gray tones with good effect. We have 

a wall paper that we think is just of what 

vuld carry out your idea, a soft gray several 

nes with a grayish-green, suitable for your liv- 

om, and a beautiful shade of wood tan which 

ld be fine for the dining-room, or the tan for 

e living-room and the green for the dining-room 

uld do equally well. 

For the reception-room we would put on a 

n one of the lighter tones of gray, and 

uld use mulberry in velour for the portieres 

nd in silk for over-drapery for the windows. 
t is beautiful for the gray. 

\s you wish to make your dining-room lighter, 

e would use the light—quite golden tan—shade 

ere and the gray-green in living-room. White 

vainscoting in the dining-room will be the cor- 

rect thing. When you have your sample of wall 

aper for the hall you will readily see what we 
mean by the other shades. 
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The Stone Steps Leading to the Garden. 
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‘The Colonial Style 
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Tipe. Nofliday Gifts 
Y Ghristmas — Merrie Christmas — with its 

S boar'’s head and wassail cup, with the Yule Re 
Gy og and the Yule dough, the waits and the RO 


CAS. Mummers, will soon be here. Santa Claus is y a 
GA ciready coffecting gifts. Y 


dy i A Christmas gift should have beauty, sen- 


Apr timent or utility You get them all com- 

~~ iepepined in a gift of Gorham Silverware. 

5 —. | 

gs Gvery leading jeweler sells Gorham Sit | 

es ita werware, and one of the most interesting and._ 
An suggestive duties of this ante-Christmas } ¢g 
(i\\ season is the inspection of the Gorham Sif 















fr ver for Nofiday gifts. 
Gi The Gorham trade-mark on a gift piece 


is most important _for it guarantees a cen- 
tury of service, and stands 
for the highest achie»ement ; 
in the silyersmith’s art. ot 
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‘The Gorham Co. 


Silversmiths 


New York 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH— THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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ducted as it was fifty years ago, this good world of ours 

having changed more during its last half century of whirl- 

ing than in all the preceding centuries. Yet most of these 
changes are of the material sort and at the holiday season one 
is glad to pause in the midst of the accumulation of automobiles, 
Sunday newspapers, flying machines and vacuum cleaners, to 
reflect that human sentiment, at least, changes but little. Men 
from the struggle of business, women from the wrestling of the 
ballot, children from the many activities of a modern education 
at holiday time, joyfully warm their hearts at the fire of life, 
kept bright at the family hearthstone in gatherings at Christmas- 
time which bind the world more closely together than even mod- 
ern transportation. Christmas, happily, does not change but 
gathers and stores in the heart every association of mirth and 
festival which has accumulated through the ages. Nor is the 
association all of mirth, for there is an ancient pathos mingled 
in the traditions of that center of the festival, the Christmas tree 
itself, which connects our modern world with “old, unhappy, 
far-off things.” 


. is worth remarking that no process of industry is now con- 


Traditions of the Tree 


Scientists tell us that primitive man worshipped first the forest 
and the tree. Certainly all mythology, even from the Orient, is 
mingled with the tree, and its adoration is traceable to the very 
dawn of history. The forest was the first temple, the tree the 
first altar, on which were hung fruits and flowers plucked by 
hands too unskilled to make even the simplest ornaments. Did 
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By EllenJudith Gould 


= DECORATIONS: 
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we but know it, our custom. of hanging on the tree the star, the 
cross, tinsel, ball and mask, is a playful survival of the most 
ancient religious rites. The worship of the star, usually hung 
to-day at the top of the tree as if above it, goes back to early 
Chaldea, wise men five thousand years before Christ having 
regarded it as a good symbol of peace and purity. Those fire 
worshippers of the dim past, the Persians, brought to their tree- 
altar their gifts of fire and thus torches or primitive candles were 
hung upon it, as gifts to the unseen Power to whom their blind 
devotion rose. Fire in the heavens, the star, was incarnated upon 
earth in the torch and connected with the tree by a thread of 
religious meaning, since in old Prussia many years later the oak 
grove was still a temple where ordained priests kept alive perpet- 
ually a sacred fire at the root of a sacred oak. 

We use the cross as a Christian symbol, though it was not 
adopted as such until the Bishops of Nice so authorized in the 
third century after Christ. But in ancient Egypt the cross was 
used as a symbol of man himself with outstretched arms, repre- 
senting kinship with the tree and its outstretched branches. The 
dove, with us a symbol of peace, meant reproductive nature in 
Syria and Mesopotamia ages before the Christian era and was 
nurtured in the groves of Dodona, says Mr. Allen, as a creature 
of mystic power. Greek worship of the vine is a form of tree 
worship and the bell was used by the priests of Bacchus. The 
drum was used by boys in both Confucian and Buddhist rites, 
the cornucopia is the modern representative both of the horns of 
the Israelite altar and the ancient ram’s horn used by pagans in 
the pouring of libations in honor of the vine. It is a strange de- 
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velopment, but through all the wonderful traditions of the deco- 
rated tree runs the idea of sacrifice; of man bringing gifts to the 
altar of a God not yet known, yet still worshipped, however igno- 
rantly. Our tinsel represents the sacrifice of precious metals 
hung perhaps in propitiation, perhaps in gratitude. The mask 
and doll have a more gruesome tradition, symbolizing those cruel 
days when the heads of victims or the tender bodies of children 
were hung upon the hungry boughs of a forest, made awful by 
the belief in human sacrifice. There is a solemn beauty in retain- 
ing all these symbols, painful though the thought of them may 
be, for they show a tender pity for those early days when man 
was groping toward the light. Rome also made its contribution ; 
but the meaning of our adoption of the Saturnalian revels brings 
in the new enlightened thought of the brotherhood of man. For 
at these revels plebeian and patrician met for once on a common 
ground of festive mirth and there is authority for the reflection 
that when to-day at Yuletide the rich are open-handed to the 
needy, they exercise a Roman as well as a Christian virtue. I[t 
is surely pleasant to remember as we gather round the tree at 
Christmas, that here we treasure and perpetuate much of the 
pathos of primitive religion, flowers of tradition destined, let us 
hope, to bear noble fruit in the larger life of the future of 
the race. ; 
Christmas Decorations for the Walls 


The chief point of interest in Christmas decorations will 
naturally be in the room where the tree is set, and all the plans 
should aim at making the tree the leading feature of interest. 
If the center of the room is chosen for its location, and this is 
a good plan in large rooms, the ceiling alone may be decorated, 
by hanging ropes of evergreen from each corner and from points 
halfway between on each of the four sides, these eight ropes 
meeting at a point just above the tree where a great star may 
be placed. With a tree, no other decoration would be needed. 
A decoration requiring more work, yet charming in result, is a 
copy of one seen on a Pompeian wall. This should be placed 
high enough not to interfere with the pictures beneath, but if the 
ceiling is very low the pictures may be removed. Each wall 
must be spaced off accurately in order that the plan may fit in 
from corner to corner; a short loop, followed by a long one, a 
short and then a long, until the wall is filled from side to side. 
At each point where the loops are fastened to the wall a short 
length of evergreen is hung, forming a straight line vertically 
between each loop. The ends may be clipped to a point. Where 
the three lines of evergreen meet at the top a rosette of scarlet 
paper, a bow of ribbon, a group of gilded cones, a bunch of mistle- 
toe, or a nosegay may be placed. Another wall decoration con- 
sists of wreaths set at intervals against the cornice or picture rail, 
each wreath connected with the next by a very short loop of the 
same kind of green. Galax wreaths would be particularly lovely 
against brown, gray or green walls; evergreen would be the 
choice if the walls are red or yellow. In any decorative scheme 
one’s choice of material and plan should be governed by a due 
consideration of the room itself. 


Formal and Informal Schemes 


The decorative customs of Oberammergau offer sugges- 
tions very different in character but effective in results. | 
can almost hear the reader protesting, “What, turn my wall into 
the semblance of a shrine?” But why not? For a simple, rather 
informal, decoration, what could be better than to mass rich dark 
branches of evergreen around some painting or photograph where 
the Christmas story was retold by some master artist? If such 
a plan is chosen do not distract the eye by other bits of decoration 
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thoughtlessly dis] 
of evergreen, but { 
the eye will take i 
no one picture suffi 
together, such as |] 
by Raphael and px 
door and knock.” 
suggestion would | 
against an evergrt 
it on Christmas e1 
much more formal 
room with ample 
the eaves of tl 
breast. These pl 
would, however, | 
people in the hou 
schemes, howeve! 
dear to the decor 
Hank the fireplace, 
scarlet globes, leat! 
round branches, sp1 


Or simpler still, gre 


branched beauty ag 
of its growth may 
Nurenberg may be 


One other place 
table, 
on both.” A flat 
traceries of holly 
of fruit and garnet 
ese baskets in brow! 
apples. The upwa 
ivy, which will als 
and ruddy tints gle 
buy for a dollar an 
be set in a gilded 
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enough to stand un 
of shining fruit, nu 
clever idea was to 
each month in the 
consideration in o1 
the old subject ot 

written. At least 


| at any however incongruous. 
t a glance the decorative idea. 
iently impressive, several may be grouped 


urillo’s Immaculate Conception, a Madonna 
iaps Holman Hunt’s “Behold I stand at the 


the most costly. 


at least “wher« 


Use plenty 
us the whole at a well chosen place where 


If you have 


hristmas with all its poetry and religious 
t once brought to the mind by such a group 
background, and if candles burn beneath 
so much the better. The other scheme is 


2 character, but should work out well in a 
| Space, 
vall would look well over the chimney- 


A larger draping of greens under 


The Galax wreaths 
If there are deft young 
ld the labor would be slight. Still simpler ° 


are very expensive. 


vill suggest themselves, such as box trees, 


e fancy of the Romans, set in the hall to 


eat sprigs of the swampberry, brilliant with 


5, but having the bare beauty of smooth 


nging from terra cotta vases upon the floor. 


it lengths of the pine or fir tree set in 


inst some wall, where every delicate feature 


observed. Even the artificial toy trees of 
iseful here. 
The Dinner Table 


interest besides the tree is surely the dinner 
temperance waits on appetite and health 


lecoration is very appropriate here—curved 


f mistletoe with all the plenteous suggestion 
nuts for the centerpiece. Attractive Japan- 
vicker amply accommodate even the largest 
urving handle may be wound with English 
ften the outlines of the fruit, whose orange 
in half veiled beauty beneath. Or one may 
. half, a lovely Norfolk Island pine tree to 
asket, bearing, if one chooses, tiny stars, 


nts of glass, gilt or silver; but beautiful * 


-orated with perhaps a well arranged mass 
and holly built up to conceal the pot. One 
up about the tree some one suggestion for 
ir; but this scheme would require careful 

to secure a harmonious result. And of 

and what to give volumes might still be 
large family solved the problem last year 


to their mutual content 


Many of the 
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noney he designed 
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§ George Eliot for the literary cousin, a 
ily debutante, a comfortable chair for the 
crop for the sportsman. Though there was 


ivolved in the plan, it really simplified life 
he buyer being compensated for her respon- 


| contentment and the comparative absence 
bons on Christmas morning. For fewer 
ely a good principle for Christmas giving, 


ted house and contentment therewith, for 
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A SENSIBLE INVESTMENT 





louse No. 3 - Entrance 


’ | NHE three houses illustrated in this 

article are at Cedarhurst, Long 

Island, and were designed by the 

same architect for the same owner, 
as an investment on which it would be 
possible to readily realize the principal and 
always secure a good return. They were 
not built to sell but primarily to rent—this 
being the case, the owner’s desire was not 
to build the most house for the least money, 
but to build a house that would require the 
least possible up-keep ; realizing very wisely 
that although a cheaply built house might 
for several years show a good profit, at the 
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By AYMAR EMBURY II 


end of that time the expense of repairs, 
etc., would materially reduce the income; 
while a thoroughly well built house would 
last a life time without any repairs except 
those due to wear and tear by the occupant. 
The question then put up to the architect 
was to design houses which should be thor- 
oughly durable in all their parts, absolutely 
weather proof, and have no weak spots, 
which could be kept in shape only by con- 
stant attention of a resident owner. After 








House No.1 - Dining 
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Stable of’ House Nol 





considerable thought it was determined to 
use a terra cotta block construction with 
the exterior stuccoed. This form of con- 
struction has been largely advertised by the 
makers of blocks as being of as low cost 
as wood construction, and it was found in 
this case that there was really little differ- 
ence in the expense. Owners should re- 
member, however, that the cost depends 
upon the acquaintance of the mason con- 
tractor and his actual journeymen with the 
material, and a mason unfamiliar with the 
construction would probably run the cost 
up considerably beyond that of wood. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN: 















House No. 1. 











FIRST FLOOR PLAN 





It, is well known that in the ordinary’ be entirely reshingled in fifteen; the ti order to keep the house looking fresh 
frame house the three points of weakness _ flashings which need constant painting t nd clean. Stucco takes care of the last of 
are the shingle roof, which usually needs keep them tight, and the necessity of rv ese points, but a stucco construction over 
repair in from three to five years and must painting the exterior at frequent interval ood is liable to develop small cracks 
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House No. 2. 
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which, while not dangerous 
in themselves, are unsightly, 
and if neglected too long may 
in the end cause the rusting 
away of the metal lath which 
holds the stucco, and conse- 
quent disintegration of the 
covering of the house: this 
disadvantage is entirely 
avoided in stucco over terra 
cotta blocks. For the second 


of these weak points, tin 
flashings, there is only one 
available substitute at pres- 
ent, namely copper, and the 








cost in a house of this kind-is from $70.00 
to $100.00 greater than that of tin. For 
the shingle roof there are several substi- 
tutes, slate, tile and asbestos shingles, being 
the most available of these. For two of 
these houses which had hip roofs and were 
in a general way of Italian design, the tiles 
seemed altogether the most satisfactory, 
while for house No. 1, which is more Eng- 
lish in type and in which soft roof lines 
were desirable, shingles in spite of their 
disadvantages seemed to be the best mate- 
rial. 

Now the element of cost is with most of 
us the principal factor of construction and 
while I am not at liberty to give the exact 
cost of these houses, I am assured by the 
architect that the cost for the three was 











twenty-six cents per cubic foot. My own 
experience with houses of this class in wood 
construction is that they would have cost 
from twenty-three to twenty-five cents a 
cubic foot, an almost immaterial saving ; 
while the rentals netted nearly 10 per cent., 
making them a most satisfactory invest- 
ment. 

Leaving the purely business side of the 
operation and thinking about the artistic 
side, we find much that is interesting. The 
trees surrounding the buildings were most- 
ly cedars with sufficient number of other 


House Nod Terrace 















sorts to prevent monotony of 
foliage; and the dark . blue 
green of the cedars blends ex- 
cellently well with the soft 
gray of the stucco. The trim, 
blinds, etc., were painted with 
dull gray green tones to har- 
monize. The tile roof which 
has asa rule the bad quality of 
being when new of a fixed 
painty color had a number of 
dark tiles mixed in at ran- 
dom with the ordinary run 
to get rid of this effect. In 
the case of both houses 











SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


numbers Two and Three some decorative 
feature was felt by the architect to be essen- 
tial under the eaves, and he cast about for 
a way to use color which would be both 
cheap and permanent. The Italian fresco 
method was out of the question as this is 
rapidly and completely disintegrated by the 
moist air of the Long Island coast or by 
its driving rain storms, and any painted 
decoration he felt was out of the question 
for a cement house. His result was finally 
achieved by making a sort of cement wash 
of cement, water and the earth colors, 
which were applied to the building two 
days after the stucco had been set. The 
architect informs me that within twelve 
hours of the time this was put on a very 
heavy rain storm came up and he was 
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quite prepared to see at his next visit 
streaks of color all up and down his build- 
ing, but to his joy found that his experi- 
ment had succeeded beautifully, and the 
colors were precisely as he had hoped to 
find them. The experiment is a novel one 
and is well worth while remembering for 
future use. Of course earth colors present 
only a limited palette, reds, browns and yel- 
lows being the extent of the tones, while the 
application requires some skill on the part 
of the man making it, and a very delicate 
color sense on the part of the architect who 
is laying out the scheme. In this case, with 
the reddish tile roof, the yellows, browns 
and reds of the earth colors were eminently 
suitable, but with a different color scheme 
than this, they might not be practicable. 
Beside the features which are common 
to all the ‘houses there are a number of 
things about the houses which are only re- 
vealed after an attentive study. The soft- 
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ening of the roof lines by bending over tl 
shingles in house number One is an exce 
lent touch, and while it has not been cat 
ried to the extreme that some of our othe 
modern workers exhibit, it does exactl 
what it was intended to do without appeat 
ing in any way like an imitation of a dif 
ferent material. In this house, number On 
the doorway is of special merit, the beauti 
ful curves of the hood, the trellis in t 
opening, the circular purlins all suggest tl 
Japanese, while it appears perfectly app 
priate upon an English house. In hou 
number Two certainly the feature whicl 
will appeal to most is the loggia upon the 
third story. Sleeping porches have com 
much into favor with the recent discoveri 
of the curative powers of fresh air, and 
this loggia is of use not only as a sleeping 
porch but as affording a most beautiful vie. 
over the tops of the surrounding houses, t 
the ocean a mile away. In house numbet 
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rhree perhaps the most interesting feature 
is a light trellis which surround the open 

rrace, and when vines have been grown 
over these they will be most effective as 
both a wind break and a shade from the 
glare of the sun. 

The interiors are so simple that any ex- 
tended comment is hardly necessary. They 
are eminently refined, free from any bizarre 

extreme notions and indicate precisely 

the sort of home in which gentlefolk would 
like to live. The wainscot in the dining 

om of house number One is especially 
well done, while the staircases and mantels 
throughout, though simple and quiet, ex- 
hibit so much of delicacy of taste and of 
irtistic touch that they far surpass any 
more pretentious effects. 

Mr. Boynton is indeed to be congratu- 
lated upon his success in designing houses 
whose purpose was so purely commercial 
and yet notable for zsthetic value. 








EARLY UPHOLSTERY: I 


The First of a Series of Articles on Furniture Accessories 


ARD sitting and long standing must 
H have been the fate of the people of 

the Middle Ages. In the early 

days when the chest was the prin- 
cipal piece of furniture, those who remained 
at home must have had a tedious time. But 
in the Dark Ages, called thus as some one 
has suggested because we are so in the dark 
about them, a quiet home life was perhaps 
not desired. We picture this period as one 
of constant defense and warfare, of such 
storm and stress that a chest and a few 
stools, with a possible bench, would be quite 
sufficient for the needs of a large family, 
and, as we have no definite information to 
the contrary, the impression will probably 
remain until the end of time. 

Old illuminations are helpful in throwing 
light on a later period, and supply us with 
picturesque details of coronation scenes, 
christenings and weddings. But as these 
are chiefly of royal happenings there is little 
hint of the life of the common people. 

Skins of wild beasts doubtless formed 
the first upholstery, also the earliest rugs. 
Crude embroideries helped out in the beauty 
and comfort of interiors, and when the cru- 
sades opened up an intercourse between 
Europe and the Holy Land, there were Ori- 
ental cushions and carpets to add to the list 
of household belongings. 

In “The Talisman” and in “Ivanhoe” are 
several graphic pictures of English inte- 
riors, where the heavy furniture of the day 
is embellished with “Oriental embroideries 
and tapestries.” The home of Cedric the 
Saxon is minutely described in the latter 
story. Over the massive chairs were hung 
canopies of cloth to protect the occupants 
from rain, in case the roof proved insuffi- 
cient. A long table in the shape of the let- 
ter T was covered at the top with a scarlet 
cloth. This portion was raised, forming a 
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dais for the principal members of the fam 
ily and for distinguished guests. The walls 
at one end of the hall were decorated with 
hangings of embroidery. 
stools for the high chairs—possibly cush 
ions, although they are not mentioned by 
Scott. In “The Talisman” the 
theme is of course more prominent, and 
eastern cushions and carpets are frequent; 
mentioned. 

Eleanor of Provence, Queen of Henry} 
III., is credited with many French innova 
tions: which added to comfortable living 


Paneling is said to have been introduced 


during her reign at Windsor Castle; als 
Flemish hangings. Edward I. 


found their way to England. Cordovar 
leather is mentioned in an inventory of the 
royal household of this date—also Persia 
and Moorish carpets and hanging lamps 
Ozier, or rush, mats were used at table a 
chair cushions, and while they could not 
have been particularly comfortable must 
rank as examples of early upholstery. 
Inasmuch as needlecraft was one of the 
earliest arts in England, antedating th 
Norman Conquest, it is probable that th: 
first adornments of walls and furnituré 
were of home make. The famous Bayeux 
tapestry, depicting William’s departur 
from Normandy, his triumphal entry int 


England, the battle of Hastings and kindred 


events, is the most famous piece of needle 
work of its day. 
to the needle of Queen Matilda and he: 
ladies, but modern authorities, who oftet 
have an unpleasant way of upsetting his 
toric traditions, have placed it at a slightly 
later date. 


There were foot 


Oriental 


married 
Eleanor of Castile and thus Spanish things 


It has long been credited 


Technically it is not tapestry at 


ill but embroidery of a most primitive kind. 
While needlework of this type was used 
primarily to decorate walls, rather than to 
soften the outlines of chairs and benches, 
there are many records of “embroideries” 
and “tapestries” being used over backs of 
chairs and for cushions and foot stools. 
lapestries they are usually called, but as 
with the case of the famous Bayeux handi- 
work, they are made on an embroidery 
frame, not on a loom. This mixing up of 
terms has led to much confusion and has 
been the cause of many discussions as to 
the precise date of true tapestry making. 
Both the medizval tapestry and the embroi- 
dery tell a story. It is this “story” quality 
which makes them somewhat alike and has 
made the confusion. The history of tapes- 
try may be read in many books, and of late 
id embroideries have received a greater 
share of attention. 

By the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the fame of English embroidery was wide- 
spread. Catherine of Arragon was a royal 
patron of the needle, devoting many hours 

) the embroidery frame and giving a great 
impetus to all needlecraft. 

This unfortunate Queen, so Lady Marion 
\lford tells us, introduced the Spanish 
taste in embroidery, which was then white 
»r black silk and gold “lace stitches” on fine 
linen. ‘Spanish work,” as it was called, 

yntinued in fashion under Mary, Cather- 
ines daughter, who was, doubly Spanish in 
her sympathies. She had her needle con- 
stantly in her hand, and when Wolsey and 

ampeggio paid to her their formal visit, 
he came forth to them with a skein of red 
silk about her neck. Her work, as well as 


that of her mother, is specially commem- 
rated by Taylor, the poet of the Thames 

“Certaine Sonnets in the 
of Queenes 


and of the needle. 


Hon. Memory and _ great 
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Ladies who have bin famous for the rare 
invention and practise with the Needle,” 
form the second part of his book: “The 
Needle’s Excellency, a new boke wherein 
are divers admirable workes wrought with 
the Needle—newly invented and cut in cop- 
per for the pleasure and profit of the indus- 
trious” (London: 12th edition, 1640). Two 
of the sonnets have a special bearing on the 
life of the first dwellers in Hampton Court 
and are worth quoting. They are the sec- 
ond and third of the series. 
The second sonnet is dedicated to 


KATHARINE, 


First married to Arthur, Prince of Wales, and 
afterward to Henry VIII, King of England. 


I reade that in the seventh King Henrie’s Raigne 

Fair Katharine, Daughter to the Castile King, 

Came in to England with a pompous traine 

Of Spanish Lacies which shee thence did bring. 

She to the eight King Henry married was, 

And afterwards divorc’d, where vertuously 

(Although a Queene) yet she her days did passe 

In working with the Needle curiously, 

As in the Towre, and places more beside, 

Her excellent memorialls may be seene; 

Whereby the Needle’s prayse. is Gignifide 

By her faire Ladies, and her selve a Queene. 

Thus for her paines, here her reward is just, 

Her workes proclaime her prayse, though she be 
dust. 


The third runs thus: 
MARY, 


Queene of England and wife to Philip, King 
of Spaine. 


Her Daughter Mary here the sceptre swaid, 
And though shee were a Queene of mighty 
power, 
Her memory will never be decaed: 
Which by her workes are likewise in the Tower, 
In Windsor Castle, and in Hampton Court, 
In that most pompous room call’d Paradise; 
Whoe’er pleaseth thither to resort, 
May see some workes of her’s of wondrous 
price. 
Her greatness held it no disreputation 
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To take the needle in her Royall hand: 
Which was a good example to our Nation, 
To banish idlenesse from out her land: 
And thus this Queene in wisdome thought it fit, 
The neecle’s worke pleased her, and _ she 
grac’d it. 


Cushions, so Thomas Wight relates, were 
kept in the hall, for the seats of the prin- 
cipal people in the household. The furni- 
ture of the hall of William Lawson of New- 
castle-on-the-Tyne, in 1551 consisted of one 
table of oak valued at five shillings, two 
double counters valued at five shillings, two 
cushions, five shillings, five other cushions 
valued at twelve shillings, two carpet cloths, 
and a cupboard cloth valued together at ten 
shillings, and the hangings of the hall, esti- 
mated to be worth fifty shillings. This list, 
according to Thomas Wight, shows the said 
Lawson to be worth considerable property. 
The hall of Robert Goodchild, parish clerk 
of St. Andrews in Newcastle, in 1557, con- 
tained less in the way of cushions, having 
but six old ones, which, together with two 
table cloths, were valued at two shillings 
and eighteen pence. There were, however, 
a number of things not found in the Law- 
son house, namely, an almery or cupboard, 
five basins, six lavers, seventeen pewter 
doblers—whatever they were—six pewter 
dishes, six pewter saucers, four pottle pots, 
three pint pots, and three quart pots, ten 
candlesticks, a mortar and pestle, and three 
old chairs, all of which’show that the Good- 
child hall while “short” on furniture was 
quite “long” on pewter. The value attached 
to these articles is amusing; the three old 
chairs are valued at eighteen pence, the six 
pewter dishes, whieh include a hand basin, 
are placed at five shillings, while the “dob- 
lers” in a lump amount to seventeen shil- 
lings. Jane Lawson, kin to William, was 
a person of wealth. Her hall was well pro- 
vided with cushions, carpet cloths, hang- 
ings, tapestries—also a wainscot table, a 
table dormat, a dresser and two cupboards. 
Mr. Wight finds the halls of this period 
well, furnished with hangings of tapestry 
which served three purposes—to decorate 
the walls, to keep out draughts and to “con- 
ceal people—if necessary.” 


A Sixteenth Century House 


The belongings of Bertram Anderson, 
alderman and merchant of Newcastle, 
included, according to this most useful 
recorder of manners and furniture, many 
cushions of tapestry and “carpet work.” 
Six were green and the others were of 
divers colors, two richly embroidered with 
gold. Thomas Liddell’s inventory is in his 
own handwriting and sets forth “sex guy- 
shons of tapestry, a cow board, sex guy- 
shons of Turkey cloths,’ and so on with 
“chayrs of wainscot, a louckinge glass and 
fyve buffatt stules.” As Thomas Liddell 
was a parish clerk his spelling is probably 
of his time rather than his own. 

Flanders during this century—the six- 
teenth—provided England with many arti- 
cles, including “Flanders cloth” velvets and 
embroideries. In comparing old English 
documents, such as wills and inventories, 
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A Lady at the Loom 


with those of continental origin, a great 
difference is found in all the small comforts 
of life. France and Italy seem at least a 
century in advance of England. While the 
people of the middle class in such a town 
as Newcastle were living in the manner 
indicated by the household items given, 
houses in France were fairly well furnished. 
While Jane and William Lawson, Robert 
Goodchild and Bertram Anderson were 
moving their green and tapestry cushions 
from chair to chair, their contemporaries 
across the channel were comfortably sitting 
on upholstered seats. Such articles were of 
course imported in England, but must have 
been extremely scarce and only in the homes 
of the very wealthy. 


Elizabethan Chairs 


As early as the reign of Henri IV. there 
was a distinction made, in France, between 
furniture makers and furniture upholster- 
ers. The chairs and sofas of that time are 
marvels in comparison with the wainscot 
types of Elizabethan origin. The materials 
used include French, Flemish and Italian 
textiles, and show a wide range of design. 
Most of the chairs of Elizabeth’s reign were 
of the heavy wainscot type. Without some 
softening influence in.the way of cushions 
they must have been extremely uncomfort- 
able. Pads of Spanish leather perhaps 
added color to their hard outline, and made 
sitting less a penance. Elizabeth liked her 
comfort and probably had it—with chairs 
as well as other things. 

It is necessary to skip almost a century 
in order to find chairs and settles of English 
make with their upholstered seats and backs 
in place. When imported leathers came 
into general use in England, upholstery in 
its more modern meaning came into exist- 
ence. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century both leather and woven stuffs were 
employed in the making of furniture, and 
there are enough examples in existence to 
show how skillfully these materials were 
used. Many of the chairs of this Jacobean 
century are upholstered only in the seats, 
others only in the back, while a third class 
comprises the interesting high back chairs 
of walnut, mostly wood yet showing a nar- 
row panel of upholstery in the back and a 
well made covered seat usually finished 
with fringe. 
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BOUCHER: THE PET ARTIST 
OFMADAME DE POMPADOUR 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Author of ‘‘Painters Since Leonardo”’ 


French never lacked wit, dexterity or 

fascinating charm. Puritanism and 

pruriency have chased each other over 
the earth, coming and going by periods. 
Neither of these conditions is ideal or 
healthy, but the revolt in sentiment, when 
Puritanism has overreached itself, or pru- 
riency has rotted the morals of a nation, 
usually results in a period of normal sanity. 
All revolutions clear the air. The Grand 
Monarque of France (Louis XIV.) was 
in his earlier days a blessing to his country, 
which needed a Kingly King. But he car- 
ried his grandiose ideals too far, out-living, 
in his long reign, his stock of common sense 
and making a vice of his greatest virtues. 
His extravagant courtliness did not build 
up the finer qualities of his courtiers. His 
successor, light-minded man, found. him- 
self surrounded by light-minded nobles, 
who abandoned the State to any who 
wished to debauch its finances, its army 
and its business interests, while they 
amused themselves with light living. Of 
course, idle people are those whom Satan 
leads to mischief. Perhaps Satan was the 
innocent cause of all the trouble, when the 
shocking doings of the Revolution came to 
pass; perhaps he was not. He needed not 
to act. The people did that. But the rich 
people cultivated elegances and an exquisite 
art. Certainly the art was not noble, If 


: the period of their loosest morals, the 


The go 
From the Painting by Francois 


wicked, it was re 
fined, elegant in work 
manship and very fas 


cinating. All these 
matters led to the 
Revolution and p! 


duced Napoleon, who 
straightened out the 
political situation and 
made men saner. | 
also produced the 
painter, David, wh 
made art sane, as he 
was, professionally 
an arrant Puritan. 
To review the 

situation, let us recall 
Watteau, the graceful 
picture - maker, the 
refined colorist, and 
free from the vices of 
the generation whic! 
followed him. Lan 
cret, Nattier, Frago 
nard, Greuze and 
Vigée Lebrun, all fol 
lowed his influence. 
Boucher was 
teen years old when 
Watteau__ died, 
owes much to his ex- 
ample, many of his 
pictures being imita 
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Marquise de Pompadour 


: by Boucher in the Wallace Collection 


of the leader’s works. But Boucher’s 

had much originality and infinite va- 
sty. In early life he learned to etch; one 
- the important results being a series of 
tchings from Watteau’s pictures. These 
how freedom of touch and facility, but 
ck the style of the originals. Though 
usy with work on the copper, he found 
ime to paint, so that, at twenty, the first 
rize of the Academy came to him for a 
lassical picture; going with it three years’ 
iging, physical support and instruction 
ree, but not including, as it should have, 
residence in Italy. However, Boucher 
nd Van Loo (the latter court painter) 
raveled thither at their own expense. This 
ade no change in his French style; “that 
littering, graceful, graceless” style! 
hroughout his life, he painted unimport- 
nt nudities called by classical names, and 
he successive Salons were encumbered by 
n endless succession of them. At twenty- 
ight he was accepted Academician and 
rtly afterward married a woman of tal- 
who easily learned to copy his pic- 
ires in miniature. They were pastoral 
1asquerades, births of Venus; perform- 
neces of Diana; undraped nymphs, two or 
en of them; “the Seasons,” without 
: clusters of naked babies ; the morn- 
ig and sunset undraped; rustic opera; 
nirking Madonnas, and Magdalens not 
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serious minded. His Holy Families were 
elegant if not pious, and saints or sinners 
were equally frivolous. All of which was 
suited exactly to the spirit of the people. 
Though ever pleasure seeking, Boucher 
was never dissipated. He was burned by a 
fire that called for endless production of 
every sort of art. 

He was forty-two when Madame d’ 
Etoiles, born Poisson, was made King’s 
favorite and’ given the tithe Madame de 
Pompadour. She-+was immensely clever, 
could draw well, play instruments, sing, 
dance and act, revealing her superior edu- 
cation in numberless ways, not the least 
clever manifestation being her ability to 
manage His Majesty, to amuse and super- 
intend him during the rest of her life; and, 
it is said, that she was not especially beau- 
tiful after passing the meridian of her 
career. Madame learned to etch and 
worked many plates, even making books 
of prints. Boucher was her mentor and, 
as all lofty amateurs must have someone 
to save appearances, her “puller-together,” 
as artists say. That is, her retoucher. His 
work on madame’s plates is easily discov- 
erable. 

Madame de Pompadour created oppor- 
tunities for Boucher in every direction. 
His art and his manners pleased her and 
in him she found the man to carry out her 
endless schemes for the development of 
art. She made Boucher an important per- 
sonage at the Beauvais tapestry works and, 
later, the superintendent of the Gobelins. 
Naturally, he made endless’ designs for 
tapestries ; a circumstance affecting his de- 
sign and coloring. As his labors became 
exacting, the colors most usuable by the 
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Diana at the Bath 
From the Painting by Francois Boucher in the Louvre 


tapestry weavers were the only pigments 
found on his palette, and these are not con- 
ducive to richness or “fatness” of texture. 
So we see extensive displays of essays for 
mural paintings ; in every case showing the 
use of the limited palette mentioned. The 
great madame ordered mural decorations 





Rinaldo and Armida 
From the Painting by Francois Boucher in the Louvre 


for her trysting place in the Hotel de 
l’Arsenal, where she greeted the King in 
her boudoir, under paintings sentimental 
and erotic. These were taken down at the 
time of the Revolution and became the 
property of the Marquis of Hertford; and 
they are strikingly beautiful, as all may 
see at the Wallace collection, London. 
Here, also, are gathered twenty-one of 
Boucher’s pictures; and there are nine in 
the Louvre, and five at Stockholm. 

His following of Watteau’s special style 
is not..very extensive, nor exactly an imita- 
tion. . The “Musette” shows us a pyra- 
midal group ; one slope formed by a reclin- 
ing, artificial shepherdess, the other a re- 
clining youth. The maid is sustained by an 
innocent lamb and a bunch of flowers, the 
man by an aggressive dog; which creates 
an allegory. But the figures are as bare as 
the conditions admit of. Similar as it is to 
Watteau, the treatment, as painting, is un- 
like. ‘Berger et Bergeres” recalls Watteau 
more, and it is sustained by the well known 
rococo fountain, carved fantastically. “Le 
Nid,” where a young man has robbed a 
bird’s nest and shows it to a group of 
pretty girls, resembles Watteau more close- 
ly as grouping, and with it goes the Watteau 
carved fountain. “La Bergere Endormie” 
is half one artist, half the other. The maid 
is very careless about her dress, and the 
young fellow, who creeps up to admire the 
beauty, is certainly entranced. These mo- 
tives occupied Boucher much, and there 
may be two or twenty sleeping or bathing 
nude women, constantly subject to these 
surprises by men. Among the religious 
pictures is a characterless Madonna with 
a Jesus and a St. John of infinite sweetness 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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THE SELECTION AND CARE 


FUR rug is a delight or a nuisance 
A according to the knowledge pos- 
sessed by its owner in its selection 
and care. In all furnishings there 
is nothing that so contributes to the warmth 
and beauty of a room as a perfectly condi- 
tioned fur rug. In fact, so much a thing 
is it that many housekeepers hesitate to let 
it touch the floor and reserve it for divans 
and chairs, while some who regard it as 
even more precious still cling to it as a 
purely decorative article, assuming that its 
only proper place is on the wall. But what- 
ever its uses, whether gracing a broad wall 
space or laying beside the bed in Miladi’s 
boudoir, stretched over a divan, or flung 
across a chair, its care and the attention 
that it must have to preserve its pliability 
and the lustre of its fur must be the same. 
The fur rug is no ordinary household 
mat. It is one of the elegances, and whether 
taking its place as a part of the furnish- 
ings of the sleigh or automobile or spread 
under foot to give richness and beauty to 
the drawing-room or library, the fur rug 
demands unceasing attention in order to 
keep it in its prime and to preserve its ex- 
ceptional beauty. While its chief enemy 
is the moth and the cockroach, there is 
nothing that will dull its beauty and tar- 
nish its lustre as dust. Even the brilliancy 
of a noon-day sun in mid-winter may rob 
it of some of its charm, while a direct ex- 
posure to the sunlight too early in the fall 
or spring is destructive to that which gives 
it its exceptional freshness and decorative 
quality. 

“When the snow leaves the ground, furs 
should go into summer quarters” is an old 
axiom. So it is with the fur rug. The 
minute the doors and windows begin to 
open and the climate is given to sudden 
changes, it is time to put the fur rug in 
camphor or in cedar chests, if you would 
preserve it in its best condition for another 
season. Before placing the rug in storage, 
it should be thoroughly exposed to the air 
and gently whipped with a pliable and 
smooth rattan beater. Every particle that 
is gathered in the fur should be struck out 
of it, and this is accomplished by simply 
beating the back of the fur as well as going 
gently over the surface. In rolling up the 
rug, great care should be exercised in hav- 
ing the fur lay in its natural way. In pack- 
ing it is advisable to use either a pliable 
paper or tissue paper, between the layers 
of which can be placed powdered camphor. 
It would be particularly to the advantage 
of the rug to securely wrap it in light tar 
paper, securely binding it with a cord and 
placing it in card-board boxes, which, as 
further precaution, can be sealed around 
the edges. This is the ideal way of prepar- 
ing for storage the fur rug, by the house- 
keeper, although the method in vogue in 
the larger cities, where cold storage is avail- 
able, the simpler solution of the summering 
of your rugs is to turn them over to the 

rofessional storage man, who, after beat- 
ing them out, will hang them up or lay them 





out loose in his cold storage vaults, whic 

are kept at a temperature of forty degrees 
in which temperature the larvae of moth 
cannot live. Rough rugs should be cleaned 
every month and put in a dry, cool place 
Long haired rugs are combed, when ladie 

desire to “dress them” as they would thei: 
own hair. 

Equally important in the care of the rug 
while it is in use, though unlike its brother 
rug from the Orient, the fur rug is not im 
proved by use and age, and belongs to the 
perishable part of the household furniture 
It therefore requires careful surveillance in 
order that it will reflect to the best advan 
tage the exceptional beauties it possesses 
It is the gem of rugs, and if handled with 
care, kept free from dust and gently brush 
ed, it will repay the housekeeper for the at 
tention. The fur rug should not be placed 
near a window exposed to sun-light; it 
should not be placed directly in front of an 
open fire; it should not be placed under a 
heavy table, where the weight of the table’s 
legs will injure the fur, and where dust can 
collect ; it should not be used like a ‘‘mat’ 
by a door-sill ; it should not be laid in front 
of a couch; and above all it should not be 
placed in a front hall where it will be sub 
ject to dampness and dirt from shoes. 

A fur rug should have a place of honot 
in a library or drawing room. It should so 
be placed that the natural wear to which it 
is subjected will be equalized; in this way, 
as it gradually shows the result of service, 
its surface will all wear evenly. 

In the selection of this important piece 
of “furniture” comes the most important 
consideration in treating of fur rugs. Ther 
is probably no part of household furnish 
ings in which there is liable to be so much 
deception and trickery on the part of the 
“manufacturer” or in the making of a fut 
rug, for the fur rug is a manufactured arti 
cle, unless it is the plain tanned and cured 
skin without mounting. In making up the 
rug from the skin of a bear, a lion, a leop 
ard, a lynx, a wolf, etc., etc., there is quite 
likely to be certain blemishes, short haired 
spots and even torn places in the hide, 
which must be covered. The shape of th 
rug is not the shape of the animal, though 
it is the endeavor to follow the lines a 
closely as possible; so, in attempting to d 
this, there is found in the cheaper grade 
of rugs, fur that does not. belong to the 
animal represented, and in the better grad: 
of rugs there are possibilities of the inse1 
tion of furs badly blended. As a pre 
cautionary measure the buyer of a fur rug 
should have the privilege of separating the 
hide from its mounting, and given the op 
portunity of examining how it is made, as 
is invariably the case in purchasing expen 
sive fur coats and other garments. All th 
best dealers leave an opening along the edge 
of the garment or the rug, so as to make 
it easy for the purchaser to see that he is 
buying a full piece of fur, with possibly the 
exception ‘of certain insertions to give the 
rug symmetry. It is better to buy a rug 
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OF FUR RUGS 


the mat of which extends an inch or two 
r more beyond the fur, as in this manner 
the more delicate fringe of hair around the 
ster edges is protected and the surface of 
the mat should be soft, preferably of felt, 
while the under body of the mat should be 
preferably canvas, which resists dirt and 
lings better to the floor or carpet upon 
which the rug is laid. 

\nd the point considered of prime im- 
portance, particularly to the connoisseur in 


the selection of a tiger-skin rug or even a 


bear-skin, is to secure rugs which have the 
natural claws of the- animal instead of 
nanufactured ones. It is more expensive, 
‘f course, to buy rugs having the natural 
laws and teeth. These appendages are 
much valued by the natives of India, China 
ind Africa, who very often kill animals 
simply for their claws and teeth. The teeth 
\f the tiger are much valued by natives for 
lecorative purposes, for necklets and wrist- 


lets and to garnish their clothing, and the 


laws possess great value to native East In- 
lians, aboriginal South Africans, and 
Chinese peoples, who, odd to relate, believe 


that they have not only a medicinal pro- 
priety but attribute to them mysterious and 


upernatural healing value. While it is 


probably true that the manufactured teeth 


and claws are more durable and more beau- 


tiful than the original or natural ones, the 


former's value is largely determined by the 
onnoisseur, by reason of their scarcity and 
presumably because of skin having the 
natural claws is obviously more perfect and 
is in itself a guarantee that it is not made 


up of other kinds of fur. 


Naturally the most valuable skin to-day 
is that of the king of beasts. A lion skin, 
vith a well mounted head and flowing 
mane, will fetch as much as $500 or even 
$1,000; occasionally they can be picked up 
for $250 or a little less. It depends upon 
whether it is a full grown specimen, the 
rarity of the species and its condition. All 
skins are selected according to their size, 
‘olor and thickness of fur, but it is notably 
true of the lion that it must be killed in its 
native state; the skin of the captive animal 
is not so good. The skin of the polar bear 
measures from 10 feet to as much as 12 
feet or even 14 feet in length, and from 5 
feet to 7 feet in width, a veritable miniature 
arpet of glossy white fur, 11% to 2% inches 
in depth. These rugs, too, are expensive, run- 
ning from as low as $175 up to $400 apiece 
and more. It is only a connoisseur in skins 
that can tell their real market value. In 
the case of the polar bear it is very seldom 
that a perfect specimen is found. Most of 
these skins contain a slight shade of brown, 
whereas they should be of a pure silvery 
white color. It is this whiteness that de- 
ides their value. 

When first received by the furrier the 
raw material certainly does not look invit- 
ing; but after a fortnight’s work upon it, 
during which period it passes through as 
many as twelve different hands, it is con- 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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Dhepheras All 


4 HEAR along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs; 
Hark! they play so sweet, 
On their hautboys, Christmas 
song ! 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expire! 


In December ring 

Every day the chimes ; 

Loud the gleemen sing 

In the street their merry rhymes. 
Let us by the fire 

Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 


Shepherds at the grange, 
Where the Babe was born, 
Sang, with many a change, 
Christmas carols until morn. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 


These good people sang 

Songs devout and sweet; 

While the rafters rang, 

There they stood with freezing 
feet. 

Let us by the fire 

Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 


Who by the fireside stands 
Stamps his feet and sings ; 

But he who blows his hands 

Not so gay a carol brings. 

Let us by the fire 

Ever higher 

Sing them till the night expire! 
—Old French Carol. 
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The Hollp and the Jop 


HE Holly and the Ivy, 

Now both are full well grown; 

Of all the trees that spring in 
wood, 

The Holly bears the crown. 


a 


The Holly bears a blossom, 

As white as lily flow’r; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
To be our sweet Savior, 

To be our sweet Savior. 


The Holly bears a berry, 

As red as any blood; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ. 
To do poor sinners good. 

The Holly bears a prickle, 

As sharp as any thorn; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
On Christmas day in the morn, 

On Christmas day in the morn. 


The Holly bears a bark, 

As bitter as any gall; 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ, 
For to redeem us all. 

The Holly and the Ivy, 

Now both are full well grown; 

Of all the trees that spring in wood, 
The Holly bears the crown, 

The Holly bears the crown. 


—Old English Carol. 
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fake Hie Merry 


AKE me merry both more and 
less 
For now is the time of 
Christmas! 


Let no man come into this hall, 
Groom, page, nor yet marshal, 
But that some sport he bring 
withal ! 
For now is the time of Christ- 
mas! 


If that he say,- he cannot sing, 
Some other sport then let him 
bring! 
That it may please at this feasting! 
For now is the time of Christ- 
mas! 


Nowell! Nowell! Nowell! Nowell! 


Ces) 


Sey 






If he say he can naught do, 
Then for my love ask him no mo! 
,ut to the stocks then let him go! 
For now is the time of Christ- 
mas! 
—Old Welsh Song. 
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fAasters in Chis Hall 


O Bethlem did they go, the 
shepherds three; 
To Bethlem did they go to 
see whe’r it were so or no, 
Whether Christ were born or no 
To set men free.” 


Masters in this hall, 
Hear ye news to-day 
Brought over sea, 
And ever I you pray. 


Sing we clear! 
Holpen are all folk on earth, 
Born is God’s Son so dear. 


Going over the hills, 
Through the milk-white snow, 
Heard I ewes bleat 
While the wind did blow. 
Nowell, &c. 


Then to Bethlem town 
We went two and two, 
And in a sorry place 
Hear the oxen low. 
Nowell, &c. 














Ox and ass him know, 
Kneeling on their knee: 
Wondrous joy had I 
This little BABE to see. 
Nowell, &c. 


This is CHRIST the Lord, 
Masters, be ye glad! 
Christmas is come in, 
And no folk should be sad. 
Nowell, &c. 
—Old English Carol. 
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BERRIES AND EVERGREENS FOR WINTER 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


Landscape Architect 


its mantle of white and the wind is howling around the 

chimney corners and whistling, “Old Jack Frost will get 

you if you don’t watch out,” a hint of color is good to 
lighten the spirits. True, the naked branches of leafless trees 
outlined in snow is a beauteous sight, “the cold, bare ruined 
choirs where late the sweet birds sang.” But when relieved by 
evergreens with a few clumps of berried shrubs among them, 
the sight is even more beautiful. And how lacking in berries and 
ornamental fruits are most of our shrubberies! For a winter 
residence in the city or suburbs one should have nothing but these 
with evergreens to give a proper background. 


o> a dreary wintry day when the snow is covering all with 


Shrubs With Colored Stems 


There are two ways of getting color in winter, one with berries 
and the other by using shrubs that have colored stems and twigs. 
There are a few of them, but not many, as in the case of the 
berried shrubs. The cornels or dogwoods (cornus), of course 
lead the class, as there is nothing quite so brilliant as a mass of 
them, and then too, they have such good form and grace that the) 
need no foreground. The branches of c. stolonifera droop and 
take root, forming quite a thicket, but never become too coarse 
for refined use. There is a form of this, called botanically, aurea, 
with bright yellow bark which is good for winter effect. The two 
dogwoods having perhaps the most brilliant bark are c. alba and 
sericea, while with circinata the stems are vivid green, here and 
there stained with red. 

Many of the roses have brilliant twigs in winter, notably the 
dog rose, the wild rose of England (canina) ; the swamp rose 
(Carolina) which although primarily a wild rose is good about 
a garden; and the white form of the wild rose (lucida alba) 
which is distinctive with its olive green stem and in great demand 
just now as being the only white wild rose we have. The cor- 
chorus has bright green twigs, grows low, and the yellow flowers 
coming in early May are well set off by an evergreen background. 
The yellow willow (vitellina) is the most yellow of all and nat- 
uraly is a large tree, but for hedging or if kept low by pruning, 
makes a most effective shrub. All of the red stemmed dogwoods 
should be cut down every spring to insure plenty of new growth 
for winter effect. 


Shrubs With Colored Fruit 


For fruiting effect the hollies, both deciduous and evergreen, 
lead the way. The black alder or winterberry (ilex verticillata) 
makes the greatest mass of color and holds its berries the longest. 
It lends itself well to cultivation, has a pleasing foliage and never 
grows shabby. One must be careful in buying to ask for fruiting 
plants, as this is moncecious, that is the flowers of different sexes 
are on separate plants, and if only plants of one sex are procured, 
there will be no fruit. The Japanese deciduous holly (Sieboldii) 
resembles this, the berries are smaller but brighter, and the shrub 
is more spreading and symmetrical. The English holly although 
evergreen and very beautiful is seldom used because it is rather 
tender, growing only as far north as Philadelphia and then only 
in protected situations. Our own native holly (opaca) is scarcely 
hardy north of New York and resembles the English except that 
the leaves are not so pointed and prickly, and it has not the mass 
of fruit of the English. 

The Japanese barberry everyone knows and it is the best all- 
round shrub that we have. The berries cling all winter and into 
the spring and it forms dense mats of growth sometimes four feet 
across. The common barberry (vulgaris) seen so much along 
New England roadsides is taller growing and apt to become 
straggly, but is good to place at the background of shrubbery 
masses. The berries are in heavier clusters than the Japanese 
are and it does particularly well along the seacoast. The purple 
variety is to be avoided as the color is bad and artificial looking. 





A Winter Landscape 


There is a lovely one, native to Crete, with bright red berries 
which would be more used if procurable, but unfortunately only 
a few nurseries carry it. 

Having brilliant berries and growing to a greater height than 
those mentioned are the thorns, which with their deep green, 
shiny foliage, make attractive shrubs and trees the year round. 
The cockspruh thorn (crategus crus-galli) is particularly hand- 
some after the flowers have gone and is quite the best of all 
thorns. It assumes different shapes, but in general is an upright 
tree, very symmetrical and tall in proportion to its breadth. The 
fruit is not so bright as some other thorns, but this is atoned for 
by its beautiful foliage. The common thorn (Arnoldiana) has 
red twigs and brilliant red fruit that comes in great profusion 
and clings to the tree late into the winter. The scarlet thorn 
(coccinea) has more abyndant fruit than any, in clusters of a 
bright scarlet which cling through the winter. 

The socalled burning bush (euonymus) is familiar in many 
a country farmhouse, but there are several others which are rather 
more effective in their mass of fruit. The finest, probably, is the 
Japanese one (Bungeanus) which now is much used in orna- 
mental plantings. It is very symmetrical, adapting itself well to 
formal work. The native one (atropurpures) is known for the 


richness of coloring of the fruit and is found growing in the 
wilds with witchhazel. The European is the best known of all. 
It is quite tree like in growth, sometimes reaching a height of 


twenty feet, has pinkish fruit and is particularly graceful. 
Of the roses, the most ornamental are the two Japanese varie- 
ties (rugosa and multiflora) although many of our own wild 
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roses retain the hips quite well into the winter. The rugosa rose 
is well known and variety can be obtained by using both the white 
and pink forms, as the hips of the white are yellow while those 
of the pink are red. The multiflora hips are very much smaller 
and of a dull red, borne in loose, graceful clusters. 

The bay berry (myrica cerifera) is handsome massed with 
evergreens, either rhododendrons or arbor vite, and makes a 
fine contrast with the winterberry. The fruit is small, growing 
close to the stem and of a vivid silvery gray. This is good to 
use in the foreground of a general shrubbery as the habit is 
graceful and drooping. 

The bettersweet or Roxbury waxworks (celastrus scandens) 
is found along roadsides, growing over stone walls or climbing 
trees and drooping from their tops with masses of scarlet berries 
in pale coverings. This needs to be placed where it can have 
plenty of room, to grow rampantly. It does not cling as the 
Boston ivy but twines and has the strength to kill any sapling. 
The Japanese variety (paniculata) bears its fruit in looser clus- 
ters, while orbiculata is not quite so effective in fruit as either 
of these but has unusually beautiful foliage. 

The mountain ashes are valuable for their tall and spiry 
growth, thereby relieving the monotony of a rounded shrubbery. 
The European or rowan tree (pyrus aucuparia) is the one most 
generally used and forms a round headed tree. There is a form 
of this with brilliant orange berries, the usual one being red. The 
American mountain ash or dogberry has smaller fruit but the 
clusters are larger. The red chokeberry (arbutifolia) is a native 
shrub, growing only to four feet with profuse wine colored fruit. 

For white fruit the snowberry (symphoricarpus) is unusual, 
but unfortunately the berries become shabby as they decay in the 
cold and rain. The western species (Hyeri, ovatus, occidentalis 
and mollis) are the best because they keep the foliage the longest, 
but they are as yet little known, and few nurseries carry them. 
Another shrub with white fruit is the silver-leaved oleaster (ele- 
agnus argentea) but this is best in groups by itself and should 
not be too close to the house. The foliage is silvery and willow 
like and the berry has a pulpy consistency. The southern cornel 
(cornus asperifolia) is a dainty, spreading shrub that needs 
plenty of room. It is unusually good as a specimen and has white 
fruit. 

The Indian currant (symphoricarpus vulgaris) with its cerise- 
colored berries can be used in great masses by itself and makes 
a good informal hedge, but not too near red or scarlet berries 
as the colors do not harmonize. Both the Cornelian chery 
(cornus Mas) and the flowering dogwood (c. florida) have bril- 
liant red fruit and are desirable in everyway. 


A Few Evergreens Worth Planting 


There are so many in this class that description must be 
confined to a few of the choicest, barring out the great forest 





Showing the Many Different Forms of Some Dwarf Evergreens 
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White Pines and Rhododendrons Massed in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia , 


trees and mentioning only those that are of the size appropriate 
for massing in shrubbery or about the house. The Mugho pine 
heads the list, as the best all-round shrub of its kind, adapted 
to the foreground of evergreen shrubbery, as a specimen, or 
massed against a house. The growth is most symmetrical, some- 
times forming a mat from five to eight feet in diameter, with a 
good deep green color. It may also accentuate points either at 
the entrance to a garden or house, or along a path. 

The Swiss stone pine (cembea) has a lovely conical shape 
and is in color a soft grayish green which lightens up a group 
of other evergreens. Natively it reaches a height of seventy feet 
but here scarcely twenty, and because of its very slow growth 
it is seldom seen over ten or twelve. It thrives in all soils and 
situations. A variety of the Corsican pine (pinus Laricio pyg- 
mza) is a very good substitute for the larch. 

The well-known red cedar is in great demand and extensively 
used to produce the same effect as the famous cypresses of Italy. 

The yews are the richest looking of all evergreens, but are 
more appropriate for garden and formal work than massing 
among other evergreens, and although not hardy north they are 
much used. The Irish yew grows to twenty feet and has a fine 
upright and cylindrical growth. The English is of denser growth 
and very thickly branched, while one from Japan (brevifolia) is 
rich looking with slender, pendulous branches, growing with quite 
an open head. 

And so with so much to choose from it would seem a simple 
matter to have attractive plantings for one’s winter enjoyment. 
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WALL COVERINGS FOR,DRAWING ROOMS 


OST houses are decorated too 
much rather than too little. It is 
often a haphazard decoration 
without any regard to color or 

form, yet costing quite as much, if not 
more, than a well planned scheme. There 
are certain principles in household art 
which are just as important in a small 
country house as a large one; in an apart- 
ment as a big city residence. 

If one is so fortunate as to be able to 
plan a plan, and to have ideas good enough 
as well as wishes sufficiently definite, the 
result will be of greater satisfaction to be 
mistress of the home. Most women have 
very definite ideas as to the general ar- 
rangement of the rooms they wish, the 
number of closets, etc. These wishes the 
architect will take into consideration and 
in many instances be glad of the co-opera- 
tion and assistance. 

In many houses one room must do duty 
for several. Just now it is the living room 
—a little while ago it was the hall. The 
big living room meeting both the formal 
and informal needs of the family is the 
most typical thing about the modern Amer- 
ican house. It has many excellent features, 
yet it is quite possible that in a decade or 
two its dimensions will be altered. Ground 
floor plans, like everything else in this 
world are governed by fashion. The large 
living room is the fad of the hour in house 
building and a very excellent one it is too. 
The contraction of the kitchen and the hall 
have made possible its generous propor- 
tions. It has grown in size just as the bed- 
room has dwindled. Those “roomy” bed- 
rooms which were sitting rooms and sewing 
rooms and “what not”—long ago received an 
architectural black mark. They- exist still, 
and, in houses built by mere woman they 
always will, but your true architect, par- 
ticularly if he belongs to the new school, 
designs them only under protest. Usually 
he does not design them. The wise woman 
yields to the small bedroom and the small 
kitchen, after much loss of sleep, and is 
glad in the end. 

The rise of the living room brought 
about the downfall of the reception room, 
and this was well, for in many houses this 
small cheerless apartment was almost use- 
less. But attractive as the living room is, 
it often leaves something to be desired. If 
it is the library also, and the study room, 
and the writing room, and the general fam- 
ily room, it is somewhat over taxed. A 
drawing room is really needed and would 
even up matters. There would be two 
rooms to decorate and furnish instead of 
one, but the housekeeping would be simpli- 
fied. There would be less “picking up” to 
do, and there would be greater privacy for 
the inmates of the house who are often 
deprived of their rights in this regard. It 
would not be a more expensive arrange- 
ment so far as furnishing was concerned, 
because the average living room has enough 
in it for two rooms, and there could be suf- 
ficient contrast between the two to make 


By ANN WENTWORTH 


the life of the household much more inte1 
esting and varied. 

The term drawing-room has never beet 
popular in this country. It has been ass 
ciated with stiff and ugly rooms, furnishe« 
in satin and gilt, and representing ceremon 
spelt in large letters. We have regard 
such as places having only company man 
ners, where anything really homelike coul 
not exist. Naturally there has been groun 
for such a feeling. We have had man 
such rooms in this country,—the immediat 
successors of the old-time parlor, without 
however, the latter’s undeniable dignity) 
These drawing rooms of, say thirty yea 
ago, were usually French in treatment, at 
tempts at the Louis XV style, often lackin 


in accuracy as well as in charm. We hav: 
progressed beyond the blue satin and gilt 


chair stage. It would be difficult to fin 


it anywhere to-day. If we have period 


furnishings in our house we are wis 
enough to choose the simplest side, the 
only side which has any meaning in th 
average home. 


There is no better place to use period 
a drawing room, and 


furniture than in 
there never was a‘ better time than the pres 
ent to find historic styles in good reprodu: 
tions. Where one is so fortunate as to be 
able to work from the foundation up, 

charming room at a comparatively reason 
able sum may be achieved. If the wall 
can first be planned, next the rugs, then th: 
furniture, after that the curtains and dra 
peries, and finally the lesser things, the pat! 
of the home-maker is not beset with diffi 
culties. It is the possessor of many mi 
cellaneous pieces inherited perhaps fron 
worthy souls who had plenty of attic roo 

or purchased for a larger or smaller house 
or bought at a time when ones’ ambition 


and ideals along decorative lines were on 


a different plane, who finds re-furnishing 
colossal task. The latter condition is prol 
ably responsible for most of the misfit fur 
nishings we see. “I liked this furnitu 


when I bought it fifteen years ago, but 
would give anything if I didn’t have it 
could now buy what I want for half wh 
I paid.” This is a very true story and « 
we all have experienced more or less witl 
our own belongings. Inherited furnitur 


if it goes back far enough, is usually good 


Some of the best modern drawing roon 
have been built up around a table of Hey 


plewhite design, or two or three Sheratot 


chairs. Eighteenth century English is 


safe drawing room guide, and so is our ow! 


early nineteenth century. 30th §=sugg 


many possibilities in the way of a simple 
If the style selected 
be the latter, our own Colonial or America 


and charming room. 


Empire, the wall treatment presents fe 
problems. 


In a drawing room the wall decoratio1 
It must be 


is of the greatest importance. 
well chosen for it is very much in evidenc: 
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rhere will be no shelves upon shelves of 
books to help out in the decorative scheme ; 
no quantity of pictures to distract the eyes. 
Che quiet, plain wall of the living room 
or library we do not need here. The wall 
can be decorative in itself for there will be 
nothing crowded or restless about the room. 
\t least it will fail in its real purpose if 
there is. If we are using Colonial furni- 
ture there are many interesting wall papers 
from which to make a choice. Old designs 
are so well reproduced that it is sometimes 
hard to tell the difference between the orig- 
inal and the reproduction. Sometimes the 
original blocks are used, but usually it is 
merely the old manner which is cleverly 
imitated by modern machinery. There are 
scenic patterns of quaint and spritely char- 
acter, landscapes in two tones, and many 
variations of such old standbys as the bas- 
ket of flowers, basket of fruit, flower urn, 
etc. The latter are all attractive and come 
in many different color harmonies. If one 
has courage to keep a room extremely sim- 
ple, the decorative wall is full of possibili- 
ties. These papers will well repay study 
for they almost furnish a room. If the 
large scenic effects are wanted, it is well 
to have a low wainscot and place the paper 
above that. The smaller scenes, particu- 
larly those that are framed—all in the 
paper—may be run from baseboard to ceil- 
ing. Stripes (and there are many among 
Colonial patterns) should not be broken by 
a wainscot. In other words, if you are 
lucky enough to have a wainscot, don’t buy 
a striped paper, unless it be one of those ren- 
derings where the alternate stripe carries 
a decoration. Such may be found and they 
are usually quaint and interesting. There 
ire many rather gay Colonial patterns 
which are attractive with white paint and 
mahogany, but they necessitate a reserved 
curtain and portiére scheme, and are not 
desirable in a room with many pictures and 
small things. 

Gray papers are found in great variety, 
and this color seems to have been a favorite 
with early makers of wall hangings in Eng- 
land, France and in this country. It is 
possible to find many charming things of 
an old time character in gray, landscapes 
in two tones, small pictorial patterns, and 
good conventionalized flower motifs. Gray 
paper, white paint, and mahogany furni- 
ture are a charming combination. Curtains 
rugs and draperies must then supply color. 
Such a scheme is comparatively simple of 
execution, only the foundation must be 
good. 

Old rose has long been considered suit- 
able for a drawing room—just as blue has 
been regarded as a music room color, and 
green a living room, and brown a library 
shade. Red was once held in high esteem 
for dining-rooms, but lost its prestige in 
that particular some time ago. But time 
has not robbed the old rose and faded pink 
tones of their drawing room supremacy. 
Old pink is pleasing with mahogany, if the 
latter is not over ruddy, it is interesting 
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with white paint, it is delightful with all 
the grays and it does not war with brass 
candlesticks, brass andirons, brass curtain 
rosettes and other things which find their 
way to old furniture. Also the Oriental 
rug maker has done his best work in pink 
and ivory tones and that faded out old red 
which is kin to pink. The rug question in 
such a room, if one is willing to buy a 
beautiful example, and economize else-+ Re 
where, does not begin to be so difficult as > ae 
in the living room or dining room where { 
the walls are apt to be strong in tone and 
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the furniture is dark oak. With the rugs, 
walls and furniture determined, the cur- 
tains are easily planned. Old rose in dam- 
ask over plain net looks well in such a room. 
Brass curtain bands and rosettes can be 
used, and these, with candlesticks and and- 
irons, will be very effective with a rose and 
mahogany scheme. 

Silver as a metal is good with gray; it 
also goes fairly well with pink, but careful 
decorators usually combine silver with blue 
or silver with pale green, holding to gold 
or gilt with pink and old red. There are 
no hard and fast rules about these matters. 
Gold and green are often charming to- 
gether, while purple and gold as well as 
purple and silver have been seen in more 
than one beautiful room. 

Mulberry is just now in high favor. It 
may be found in several shades; a rather 
claret tone is seen in some of the shops 
combined with gray, also a more purple 
tone which is nearer the color of the real 
berry. Gray is seen in combinations with 
most of these tones. There are several 
French papers which are extremely deco- 
rative, having gray groundwork and 
“crowns” of this brilliant color. These 
striking papers should be used with hang- 
ings of plain mulberry, of as rich a fabric 
as the purse will permit. The rug should 
be a gem in its way, and the furniture of 
a type to live up to the setting. Such a 
room will have none of the repellant glitter 
of our earlier drawing rooms. It does not, 
of course, take the place of a living room 
put to all manner of uses, but it could have 
every day use, and be as attractive at the 
end of ten or fifteen years as when first 
arrayed. 

Where people have permanent homes, it 
more than pays to buy for the future in 
all lines of household appointments. It will 
then be unnecessary to “do over” every 
year or two. The constant changing of 
walls and draperies and furniture is the 
more expensive way, and never so satisfac- 
tory in the beginning nor in the end. 

One great attraction of the houses one 
sees abroad lies in the “things are here to 
stay” atmosphere, which charms the no- 
madic American, quite as much by its nov- 
eltv as bv its beauty. 

In period schemes there are many onpor- 
tunities for good drawing room effects. 
The plainer version of the Louis XVI. style 
commends itself to admirers of this great 
French school. Wall paneling makes a cor- 
rect and beautiful background for such a 
room, and its wearing qualities make it a 
wise expenditure. A room with paneling 
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A Louis XVI. Drawing Room 


is almost furnished, whether it be in one of 
the many eighteenth century types, or of 
oak of an earlier date. White or gray of 
a light French tone is desirable for the 
walls of Louis XVI. drawing rooms. The 
furniture may then be of the plainest de- 
signs enameled to match the walls. Very 
good things come in cane of both Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI. patterns, which fit 
well into such an apartment. Figured fab- 
rics help out also in the truth of the scheme. 
It is not at all necessary to use expensive 
materials, and the furniture suggested does 
not cost more than well made pieces of 
mahogany or oak. 

A small drawing room in a city house 
was furnished in Louis XVI in the fol- 
lowing manner: Fortunately the woodwork 
was fairly well adapted to the scheme. 
There was a low wainscott painted white, 
a deep cornice, and a well designed mantel. 


The walls were tinted a light French gray, 
and the woodwork was re-painted im a 
clear pure white. 

Cane furniture in the simplest Louis 
XVI. to be found, was painted gray. There 
was no color except a peculiar crimson, 
which was used at the windows, and for 
flat pads tied to the chairs and sofas. One 
rug in Wilton velvet of the same tone cov- 
ered the floors. The woman who planned 
the scheme did not consider it a period 
room, nor could it be called that strictly. 
It lacked the exact wall treatment necessary 
for a real period scheme. Yet it was sufh- 
ciently true to the style to please those who 
were critical in such matters. In the light- 
ing fixtures this home decorator was greatly 
aided. They were in the form of fire gilt 
sconces of the period under consideration, 
not made to order, but conveniently pur- 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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By J. A. O. ALLAN futile to lay down ar 

should be de- .nd-fast rules or to ' 

signed with- re ‘model plans. ‘ 

out taking its the house. A proper base for the building rtheless, there are , 

environment into ac- such as a terrace, helps much to unite general principles ; 

count. The architecture of the city is nat- with the garden, while such extensions of h ought to be borne in mind, and it is 
urally more formal than that of the country. the building outwards as porches, loggias, sed to deal with these briefly. 
The city house is often no more than afagade, and verandas, carry the house into the Utility —tThe first essential is that the 
and we take what is behind it for granted. area of the garden. [rom the terrace on en shall be so planned as to be useful , 


In the country, however, we can see all round 
the house, which, surrounded by a garden, 
seems to take on a more human, a more 
lovable quality. 

Since the house is to strike the keynote 
jor its own immediate environment, it is of 
the first importance that the house itself 
should be in sympathy with the surrounding 
country. How often one sees a house in the 
country that strikes a false note, that jars 
on the scene. Many a lovely spot is 
destroyed by some “desirable villa,” with 
its tawdry, restless features. How the 


which these all stand the eye is carried down 
the steps and along the terrace walls to such 
structural accessories as carden houses, 
pergolas, arbors, seats, etc. Even in our 
climate, and especially in the southern parts 
of the island, there is a movement towards a 
more outdoor life during the summer months, 
and the garden should contain the open-air 
rooms of the house. In his garden a man 
should feel himself still within his home. 

Not only should the house unite itself with 
the garden, but the garden should lay hold 
of the house. Nothing binds the house 


nvenient in the daily life of the 
the house. So much should 
be the case that it will be used as an 
or extension of the house at all times 
the weather may permit, and especially 
rm countries where a great deal of 
is necessarily spent. out-of-doors. The 
ent parts of the garden and its acces- 

such as kitchen-garden, conservatory, 
and potting houses, etc., should all be 


ants of 


nged so as to permit of the work of the 


and garden going on smoothly and 
the least possible loss of time. Roads 














beautiful Italian word has lost caste in the better to the soil, in the decorative sense, ths should be as direct and easy as t 4 
hands of the British speculative builder! than climbing plants.  Thes« soften the p le, convenient accesses by carriage, ? } 
| A building des‘gned in harmony with its hard lines of the stone or brick and drape or barrow should be laid out where eS 
.) surroundings gives the needed touch of the walls with a delicate veil of Nature’s sary and tradesmen’s entrances pro- By 
, human interest to a wild and wooded country, saving. Shrubs carefully selected as to A reasonable amount of privacy 
' and the touch should bring with it an added color and probable ultimate size may also | be obtainable in the garden, especially 
' charm to the scene. It cannot do this, how- be planted near the house in such a way as it is used for reading and study ; 
' ever, if its materials, its shape, and its to lead the eye from the grounds to the S from the prevailing winds and shade 
color, are exotic to the locality. Has not house, where the creepers carry the green the sun should also be provided, with 
+ one often seen a house that seems to have tints of the garden up to roof-tree and and resting-places in convement 
strayed many miles from its home? The gable. ns. 
house in the country should have the look In order to unite the garden more closely T'ruthfulness—The garden should not 4 
of belonging to its environment. The with the house, in the daily life of the home, | id to be what it is not, a piece of Nature 
secret of the beauty of the country house and — it should be planned with an open-air room, virgin state. Nor should it pretend 
its unity with its surroundings lies in the facing the south, opening directly on to the larger than it really is by the conceal- | 
use of the natural materials of the district. garden and conveniently placed with relation of its boundaries, one of the falsities 
; The garden is the link between the house to the dining-room and also the kitchen landscape school. The garden should 
and the outside world. Without ita building service. In the summer months it might be confess man’s hand in its mak'ng, 
is left in a sort of nakedness. The house is used as a breakfast-room, and it could ts enclosure should be shown straight- 
a work of man’s making, and that is why we — used as a sitting-room, when nov too cold, { rdly and without reserve. No fear 
feel instinctively that the garden should during a good part of the year. A few pieces s | be felt that the beauty of the garden ee 
not be wild, unfettered Nature, but Nature of strong simple furniture are all that. is e marred by abandoning the attempt oo 
subdued and set out in ordered grace and required to make the room a delighiful unterfeit wild Nature. The highest 4 
beauty. accessory to any house. - is ever linked with truth. 
There should be harmony not only be- The environment of a building requires Simplicity—Whether large or small, 
tween house and garden, but the two com- careful consideration. specially is this the len should be simple in its general 








bined should form one complete, well- 
balanced unity. Assuming that the building 
is a real work of art, however simple in its 
lines, the garden should form a worthy and 
becoming setting for it. The one should be 
the complement to the other, the house 
being the central feature of the garden and 
the garden the corollary to the house. 

In order to this, the style and character 
of the house, palatial or unpretending, stately 
or homely, should be reflected in the treat- 
ment and accessories of the garden. The 
nouse should take root in the garden, and 
the garden should be simply an expansion of 


*A condensation of the essay awarded the Royal In- 
stitute Silver Medal, 1910. 


vase when it is to be surrounded by a garden 
of some extent, and still more so when beyond 
the garden there lies a wide extent of beauti 
ful country. Architecture clearly proclaims 
itself to be an art of man’s devising. The 
surrounding scenery—plain, valley, hill and 
mountain—are what man call Nature. The 
task before the designer of the garden is to 
bring about, by its medium, a harmonious 
alliance betwixt Art and Nature. The 
garden is Nature woven round the house 
under the guiding hand of Art. 

Every garden ought to be spec‘ally 
designed for the building which it encloses 
and adapted to the. character of the site on 
which it is laid out. If that be accepted, 
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Simplicity is not baldness, for true 
ity is in no way inconsistent with the 
st degree of richness, where that may be 
|. Simplicity is the result of a well- 
plan, by which the garden becomes 
mere collection of trees, shrubs, and 
s, but a coherent and well-proportioned 
, beautiful as a whole as well as in its 
his desirable quality in a garden 

st often destroyed by crowding too 
features into the space available. The 
to have specimens of as many different 
of trees, shrubs, and plants as possible 
destructive of breadth and unity of 
Unless the intention is to lay out a 

it is not desirable to attempt an 
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exhibition of all the riches of an arboretum. 
Ruskin wrote: “A forest composed of all 
manner of trees is poor, if not disagreeable 
in effect; a mass of one species of tree is 
sublime.” Of course, it is not proposed to 
limit the trees in a garden to one, or even two 
or three kinds. Variety is also desirable, 
within limits, and so long as it does not 
destroy the simplicity and restfulness of 
effect which should pervade the garden. 

4, Fitness.—In order to secure.that appro- 
priateness which is desirable in a garden, all 
its features and accessories should reflect the 
character, style, and scale of the house, and 
be conceived in the same spirit. A totally 
different treatment is called for in the case of 
a princely suburban mansion from that of a 
country cottage, and the grounds of a casino 
would follow different lines from those sur- 
rounding the buildings of a university. 
Congruity in the more architectural acces- 
sories should be carefully studied. A com- 
mon fault is to have these too elaborate and 
ambitious for the house to which they are 
adjuncts. 

5. Dignity and Refinement.—Attention to 
the foregoing principles ought to bring dignity 
in their wake, for the smallest cottage may 
have the dignified image and superscription 
of honesty stamped on its features. Good 
proportion and fine lines without any orna- 
ment make a harmonious composition. 

Nothing detracts more from the dignity 
of a garden than petty and trivial ornaments. 
Only real works of art can bear to stand 
alongside the works of Nature. It were 
better to have no ornaments at all than to 
have anything but the best. 

A simple symmetrical arrangement con- 
tributes to the dignity of any garden, but 
while good balance should be preserved, the 
symmetry should not be precise. A certain 
freedom in details is necessary to secure the 
best results, and a hard and stiff effect 
should be avoided. 

6. Mystery.—This, the most elusive quality 
of design, does not in any way conflict with 
simplicity. A certain measure of it follows 
the arranging of the various parts of the 
garden so that everything may not be apppzer- 
ent to the spectator at once, that he must 
look here and there, and at every turn find 
fresh beauties, new points of interest. 

Some of the old gardens of Italy are full 
of that charm of mystery, which makes a 
strong appeal to the imagination, while 
Le Notre’s hydraulics at Versailles largely 
fail to arousé any kindred feeling. 

The word “ garden” stands for an enclosed 
space, and comes from the same root as 
“garth,” or “yard,” being surrounded by 
walls to separate it from the open fields or 
woods. In Chaucer’s translation of the 
Roman de la Rose, he refers thus to the gar- 
den, which 

Enclosed was, and walled wele, 

With hie walles embatailed. 
This essential characteristic of the garden 
should be frankly accepted and honestly 
arried out. There is no use of pretending 
that one’s garden includes the whole country- 
side by having recourse to the dodges of the 
“landseape’’ school, such as sinking the 
enclosures in ditches. The garden in con- 


nection with a house is its enclosing frame, 
and no deception should be practiced in 
connection with it. The charm of “a garden 
enclosed”’ is its seclusion, and the feeling 
that the owner has a retreat, however small, 
beyond the bustle of the outer world, which 
he can call home. 

If the lover of wild Nature prefers the 
hedge for its green, restful beauty and the 
shelter it gives to the feathered songsters of 
his garden, another will prefer the stone or 
brick wall for the perfect screen it makes and 
for the surface it gives for growing all sorts 
of climbers. A beautiful garden wall may be 
made with rough stones from the fields, built 
dry, and small flowering plants grown in its 
crevices. A strong coping, in harmony with 
the wall it crowns and protects, should be 
always provided. 

The design of the garden gate requires 
special consideration. It is an outpost of 
the house*itself, and should be in perfect 
harmony with it. A common mistake is to 
have too pretentious a gateway for the house 
to which it leads. Whether it is a simple 
oaken gate, framed in a hedge sweet with the 
briar rose, or the massive wrought-iron gates 
of a Tijou, swinging on great classic piers, 
the garden entrance should be pleasant and 
inviting, holding out some indication of the 
welcome within. 

Walks and paths are a necessity which 
ought to be provided in a straightforward 
way. The “landscape” gardeners of the 
eighteenth century were in sore straits over 
the walks, which up till that time had led 
a visitor from one part of the garden to 
another in a direct and unaffected way. 
Kent made up his mind that Nature ab- 
horred a straight line, and came to the con- 
clusion that she must love “the line of 
beauty.”” So the order went out for ser- 
pentine walks. He did not see that 
pentine paths were just as artificial as straight 
ones. 

In any case only straight paths should be 
within the immediate vicinity of the house. 
The walks should not be shirked as some- 
thing which ought not to be in a garden. 
They should be accepted as part of the 
scheme, and made to play their part in the 
design of the garden. Properly laid out, 
the paths give beautiful vistas leading the 
eye to the points of interest in the garden, 
with their arches here and there, framing 
pictures of the distant landscape. The 
paths should be earefully proportioned to the 
traffic, and all necessary communication with 
kitchen-garden, stables, etc., conveniently 
arranged. 

The best materials for garden walks are 
gravel, stone flags, or brick paving, laid in 
the simplest patterns. Asphalte and con- 
crete are dry and durable, but make hard 
and ugly paths in a garden. 

Every garden should have as wide an 
extent of lawn as can be conveniently pro- 


ser- 


vided. The lawn gives unity and breadth to 
the whole composition. It should be 


jealously guarded from invasion by anything 
that would break up its surface, for the 
whole effect of a beautiful lawn may be 
taken away by a few flower-beds or specimen 
trees spotted over its surface. 


Flower-beds laid out in intricate geo- 
metrical patterns, known as “ knotts,”’ were 
among the features of the old English formal 
gardens. They were enclosed in a border 
of box or lavender, and the effect heightened 
by the use of sand or colored earths. 
Elaborate parterres were also used in France, 
the different kinds being known as Parterres 
de broderie, Partertes de compartiment, and 
Parterres a UVanglaise. Of such decorations 
as these Bacon says: “ As for the making of 
Knots or Figures, with Divers Coloured 
Earths, that they may lie under the Windows 
of the House, on that Side which the Garden 
stands, they be but Toys, you may see as 
good sights many times in Tarts.” 

Rich beds of flowers are most appropriately 
arranged on the garden terraces next the 
house, but they ought to be laid out simply, 
and enclosed by straight lines. Elaborste 
geometrical designs are quite out of place. 
They are apt to look grotesque rather than 
ornamental and help to destroy the dignity 
of a garden. All attempts to produce 
representations of other things on a flat 
surface ought to be rejected. The trivialities 
of what is known as carpet-bedding are as 
ridiculous in a garden as the vagaries of 
“verdant sculpture.” It is well that the 
fashion, for it was nothing better, has to a 
great extent passed away. The flowers 
themselves, simply set in masses of color, 
harmoniously grouped, form the most beauti- 
ful decoration. The herbaceous border of 
the present-day garden is really a revival, 
and a welcome one, of the old and simple 
way of disposing flowers, and is much to be 
preferred to the overwrought patterns of a 
time when art had been almost driven out of 
the garden. The simpler the forms in which 
these beds are laid out the better. 

The kitchen-garden should be placed 
conveniently for the kitchen service, and 
not far from the stables, ete. It should have 
a good exposure, so as to get as much sun- 
light as possible. Walls form the best en- 
closures, as they give the best shelter and 
their surface is available for training fruit 
trees. Hedges are of no use for this purpose, 
and their roots draw all the nourishment from 
the soil around them. The interior of the 
wall should be quite flat so as not to interfere 
with the trees on its inner face, all buttresses 
or breaks being formed on the outside. The 
wall should have a cope with a good pro- 
jection, and fixtures for training wires built 
in during its erection. A good water supply 
is necessary, and a tank, for exposing water 
in the open air, might be made a feature in 
the garden. 

The kitchen-garden should be treated quite 
plainly and unpretentiously, but a feature 
might be made of the gateway, giving a long 
vista up the central path. 

Reference has already been made to the 
use of water in the gardens of other days, and 
in this the garden designer of to-day will do 
well to study carefully the lessons of the 
past. 

No garden can reach the highest degree 
of beauty without water, whether a running 
stream, a mirror-like pool, or a bubbling 
fountain. 
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In grounds of a formal character, the 
artificial pond, with its water-lilies and the 
reflections on its glassy surface, is doubtless 
the form in which water may be used for the 
decoration of the garden. A rectangular or 
circular basin will impart both dignity and 
grace to the composition. The course of a 
running stream would probably be _ best 
included in the “ Wild Garden,” for however 
formally the garden around the house may 
be arranged it is well to have, if possible, a 
few acres of wooded ground beyond the 
bounds of the garden, where the wild plants 
and flowers of the locality may be grown and 
tended, not laid out in any way, but, as 
Bacon says, “framed, as much as may be, 
to a Natural Wildness.”’ 

Fountains have been in use ever since 
man commenced to lay out gardens, and, 
indeed, especially in warm sunny weather, 
“they are a great Beauty and Refreshment.” 
The charm of the fountain is doubtless to be 
traced back to the feelings that man enter- 
tained in early days to the natural spring, 
“the fountain of living waters.” The rush 
of water, like a living thing, from the bowels 
of the earth, spreading its refreshing spray 
over the parched earth, is always an attract- 
ive sight. Against the green background of 
a garden it has a most beautiful effect. 

The finest examples of fountains are doubt- 
less those in the gardens laid out during the 
Italian Renaissance. The grounds of Ver- 
sailles as laid out by Le Nétre have the most 
wonderful series of fountains to be seen any- 
where, but they are on too great a scale for 
the water available, and now present rather 
a melancholy spectacle, spite of the beauty 
of the sculpture from the hands of Lebrun, 
Regnaudin, Marsy, and others, with which 
they are so lavishly adorned. 

It is but rarely that sculpture can be 
introduced in connection with the fountains 
of a domestic garden, but it should be laid 
down as a principle of their design that the 
figures should be subsidiary to the fountain, 
and not the fountain to the sculpture. In 
most gardens a single jet rising from a 
simple gracefully designed standard will be 
more charming than an elaborate and showy 
fountain too ostentatious for its surroundings. 
The fountain should be put in a fairly 
sheltered place, as the wind may blow the 
water where it may be undesirable. 

Every garden, unless it be very small, 
should have a garden house. The term is 
meant to refer to something quite different 
from the ordinary “summer house,’’ a flimsy 
structure of wood, often of a “rustic” 
character, highly varnished, and altogether 
out of harmony with plants, flowers, or 
anything beautiful. It is often damp, partly 
decayed, overgrown with vegetation, and 
overrun with insects. 

The garden house is a necessity when the 
garden is really used by the occupants of the 
house and not kept for mere show. The 
garden-lover will wish to have a place in it 
where he can retire for rest, study or recrea- 
tion, sheltered from the elements, and yet 
with the garden air all around. If it is out 
of sight of the house or at some distance, it 
may be built of a rougher style of masonry, 
and a thatched roof will give it a snug appear- 


ance. It should be set so as to give as beauti 
ful views of the landscape beyond as the 
garden can command. It may be furnishe 

with easy chairs and hammocks, and sucl 
other fittings as will read!ly suggest thei 

selves. 

The pergola had its origin in Italy, tl 
garden of Europe. The word is Italian ar 
belonged originally to a variety of grap 
grown in Italy. It was used ultimately 
include also the arbor upon which the vin 
was grown, and both came to be so much it 
vogue that the word was applied to an 
covered way formed with climbing plants o 
any kind. The pergola formed a most 
important part of the garden decorations 
Italy, designed during and since the Renai 
sance. There it is a beautiful structure 
generally built with stone pillars, crown 
with wooden beams. Creepers of all sort 
are trained up the columns and spread ove 
the whole of the pergola, which thus form 
a deliciously shaded corridor in the open air 

The pergola has come into use in thi 
country during recent years, although 
really belongs to warmer climates than that 
of England. - It should only be used to serve 
some definite end, leading from one part 
the garden to another. It makes a beautift 
Ppassage-way to the garden house or the 
rose garden. In construction and design it 
should be quite simple and light. In thi 
country trellis-work is frequently used f 
the construction of pergolas, so that during 
winter ‘t may present a better appearance 
than it would otherwise do. 

The arbor is closely related to the pergola 
and although somewhat like the “summer 
house,” is much lighter, being generally of 
very open lattice-work. 

At least one seat should be found in the 
smallest garden. Seats have formed part of 
the furniture of the garden at all times, fron 
the simple stool on which the Oriental sat, 


under his vine or fig tree, ages ago, down to 
the semi-circular exedra in the gardens 
Italy. 


Seats of marble, richly decorated, were 
among the ornaments of Roman and Italian 
gardens, but stone seats are not suitable for 
a cold and damp climate, and under sunless 
skies they are apt to look chilly and uninvit 
ing. In England they are sometimes pro 
vided with a wooden seat or lattice, but 
probably the best course is to have the seats 
wholly made of wood. Good English oak, 
left to color naturally, or deal painted green, 
are the best materials for the making of seats 
which should be as simple in design a: 
possible. The garden should not, on any 
account, be disfigured by seats made of the 
so-called “rustic work,” or of “ornamental”’ 
cast-iron with varnished pitch-pine slats. 

The size and style of the seats may var} 
from the simple detached seat to a large 
semi-circular one set where it will form 
centre of interest in some part of the garden; 
it might be partly enclosed and covered by 
light trellis roof if shade is specially desired. 
A circular seat may be carried all round a 
tree, and seats may also be placed in niche 
formed in the terrace walls. They should 


always be placed to command a view of 


some interest or beauty, and shelter- and 


shade should be kept in mind. The comfort 
and durebility of the seats will be greatly 
increased if they are set on brick or stone 
platforms raised a few inches above’ the 
surrounding grass, and the appearance of a 
seat is much enhanced by a background of 
shrubbery. 

Although scarcely ever used for the reading 
of time in these days, a dial, on which the 
sun points to the passing hour, may be 
fittingly set up in the garden. The old- 
world associations which linger around the 
sun-dial make it peculiarly suitable in a 
ountry garden. 

In one of his essays, “The Old Benchers 
f the Inner Temple,”’ Charles Lamb, musing 
yn sun-dials, writes :— 

“What a dead thing is a clock, with its 
ponderous embowelments of lead and brass, 

s pert or solemn dullness of communication, 
ympared with the simple altar-like structure 
ind silent heart-language of the old dial. 
stood as the garden god of Christian gar- 
lens. Why is it almost everywhere van- 
ished? If its business use were suspended 
y more elaborate inventions, its moral uses, 
ts beauty, might have pleaded for its con- 
tinuance. It spoke of moderate labors, of 
pleasures not protracted after sunset, of 
emperance and good hours. It was the 
primitive clock, the horloge of the first 
world. Adam could scarce have missed it in 
Paradise. It was the measure appropriate 
or sweet plants and flowers to spring by, for 
he birds to apportion their silver warblings 
y, for flocks to pasture, and be led to fold 
y. The shepherd carved it out quaintly in 
he sun, and turning philosopher by the very 
ecupation, provided it with mottoes more 
touching than tombstones.” 

In placing the sun-dial in the garden, care 
must be taken not to put it in the midst of 
neongruous surroundings, such as buildings 
r garden furniture of pronounced modernity. 
Especially is it out of place in a town garden, 
within sight of a crowded street. It is best 
set in a quiet and sequestered part of the 
garden, with no more of man’s handiwork in 
view than a seat, inviting rest, reading or 
hought. At the same time, the plot in the 
enter of which it stands should be fully 
exposed to the sun at all times of the day, 
even although the dial finds a place in the 
modern garden as an ornament and a link 
with bygone days rather than for its primary 
purpose. 

Stone is the most suitable material for the 
pedestal. Cast-iron, from an aesthetic point 
f view, ‘s out of court. Wood does not have 
he character of permanence which we asso- 
iate with the sun-dial. It is liable to decay, 
f it is not painted or otherwise treated, and 
the only color that suits a sun-dial is the 
stain of Time. 

The use of sculptured figures and other 
ornaments in the garden was much more 
ommon in Italy and France during the 
Renaissance than in England, where greater 
restraint has always been shown in the use of 
such decorations. 

There is no doubt that the sculpture in 
many of the Italian gardens adds a cherm tc 
their beauty. It introduces a human note, 


the necessity for which is felt in these large 
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terraced gardens, with their great masses of 
dark green yew and ilex. The marble 
figures give a high light to the color scheme, 
which otherwise would be overpowering, 
while the dark clipped foliage gives the 
sculpture a background which enhances its 
beauty. 

It is a mistake, however, on aesthetic as 
well as practical grounds, to have marble 
statuary outside, in the climate of England, 
where marble can rarely be seen in its full 
beauty. Apart from its discoloration and 
decay in our atmosphere, figures in. that ma- 
terial look very much out of place in winter. 
When snow covers the landscape, the poor 
thinly clad marble statues look as if they 
ought to be taken in from the cold! 

Other stone may be used, native to the 
country, which is much more suitable than 
marble, but lead or bronze, especially the 
former, are much to be preferred. The lead 
weathers to a beautiful gray, which har- 
monizes much better than marble with the 
light and colors of an English garden. Some 
fine old examples of such statuary are to be 
seen at Melbourne and Hardwick Hails. 

Sculpture is out of place except in a rich 
and highly wrought garden scheme of strong 
architectural quality, wedded to a building 
with some classic grace, and even then it 
should be used with great reserve. <A figure 
should only be used to fill up'a space which 
otherwise would be felt to be a blank. It 
may also be used to emphasize 


colored trees and shrubs require to be intro- 
duced with the greatest caution, 


For green is to the eye, what to the ear 
Is harmony, or to the smell the rose. 


So Nature’s greatest, most restful color must 
be used freely and laid on with a broad brush. 
There is no foil for the pageant of flowers 
like the dark green background given by 
such trees as the yew, holly, and hornbeam. 

The artist will not need to be told to keep 
the blue flowers from clashing with the 
scarlet ones, nor will he run in his bright 
yellows where they produce discord to the 
eye. He will use white flowers often to 
frame his most vivid colors. Beds of 
flowers are frequently to be seen which are 
simply a turgid mosaic of crude, harsh 
colors. 

Care should be taken in painting the wood- 
work of accessories in the garden not to 
pitch the colors in too high a key, thus kill- 
ing the natural colors. Most of the wood- 
work should be a soft green, which does not 
compete with the color of the trees, nor 
Milton’s “smooth enamelled green” upon 
the lawn. For the same reason, staring 
white woodwork should also be avoided. 
It should be toned down to a light gray. 


Epilogue 
John Evelyn wrote to one of his con- 
temporaries: “I beseech you, forget not to 


informe yourselfe as diligently as may be, 
in things that belong to gardening.’ The 
architects of to-day, and especially the 
younger ones, would do well to take Evelyn’s 
advice to themselves. The architect takes 
a short-sighted view of his art who thinks 
that when he has finished the building itself 
his work is done. From the very inception 
of the design he should have before him the 
treatment of the surroundings of his building, 
and whatever its purpose or character, he 
ought to regard it-as his duty and privilege 
to design a harmon‘ous setting for it. Where 
possible, he will enlist Nature’s aid to grace 
his art and fit Nature’s work around that of 
man’s hands so that there may be no conflict, 
but that each may enhance the effect of the 
other. As the great dramatist has put it:— 


There is an art that doth mend nature, 
Change it rather, 
But the art itself is nature. 


The practice of his art will be bettered by 
his getting into closer touch with Nature, 
with the principles on which she works and 
with the beauty of form and color that 
characterizes all her works. While he seeks 
to make her his ally he will get nearer to her, 
nearer to “the breath of flowers,” to the 
musie of birds and the murmur of running 
water, and as he does so his art is sure to 
gain in truth, in power, in beauty. He will 
seek to realize the responsibility of the art 

that raises structures which, so 





and give importance to a special 
part of the garden. Sculpture 
must, however, be of absolutely 
the first quality. It is much better 
to have one really fine figure ex- 
quisitely placed and in scale with 
the surroundings than half-a-dozen 
indifferent ones scattered here and 
there in an aimless way. Garden 
statuary should not be of a serious 
or tragic character, but should 
rather be of a playful mood. The 
happiest pieces of old garden sculp- 
ture are the amorini, laughing, 
running, and tumbling in the joy 
of young life. 

Vases were also used as orna- 
ments in some of the old English 
gardens. Beautiful examples in 
lead may be seen at Hampton 
Court, Wrest and Melbourne Hall. 
They ought not to be placed on an 
open lawn, where they are fre- 
quently to be seen, but set in dis- 
tinct relation with the architec- 
tural accessories of the garden, on 
terrace walls, or as terminals to 
piers. They give the opportunity 
of breaking the monotony of 
masonry with the colors of leaf and 
flower. 

In the color scheme of the garden 
little success is likely to be attained 
without the free use of those great 
masses of green foliage which alone 
give breadth, depth, and body to 
the colors of a garden. It may be 
green of varying shades to avoid 
monotony, but nevertheless there 
must be plenty of green. Fancy- 





long as they stand, are either music 
or discord to all who see them, and 
are at peace or at war with Nature 
around them. He may learn, too, 
the dignity of his labors in design- 
ing the environment of house and 
home from such a poet, a seer and 
interpreter of Nature as Words- 
worth, in these words, which may 
fittingly close our study :— 

“Laying out grounds, as it is 
called, may be considered as a 
liberal art, in some sort'like poetry 
and painting; and its object, like 
that of all the liberal arts is, or 
ought to be, to move the affections 
under the control of good sense,’’. . . 
If this be so when we are merely 
putting together words or colors, 
how much more ought the feeling 
to prevail when we are in the midst 
of the realities of things; of the 
beauty and harmony, of the joy 
and happiness of living creatures; 
of men and children, of birds and 
beasts, of hills and streams, and 
trees and flowers; with the changes 
of night and day, evening and 
morning, summer and winter, and 
all their unwearied actions and 
energies. As runs the old sun- 
dial motto: 





I stand amid ye summer flowers 

To tell ye passage of ye houres, 

When winter steals ye flowers away, 

I tell ye passinge of their day. 

O man, whose flesh is but as grasse, 

Like summer flowers, thy life shall 
passe. 

Whayles tyme is thine laye up in store, 

And thou shalt live forevermore. 
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AN OLD GAMBREL ROOF HOUSE 
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By T. S. NICKERSON 
HE old gambrel roof house described 
in this article has stood the storms of 
the New England coast for over one 
hundred years and is to-day as sound 
as when built, and will be so for another 
century. It has needed no repairs beyond 
shingling and painting and the solid manner 
of its construction is a lesson to modern 
contractors. 
The cellar is forty feet by: forty feet and 
underlies the whole of the main house. 
Some of the foundation stones are three feet 
thick and have an exposed face in the cellar i 
of about three feet by four feet. These were 
probably hauled in by the parishioners of 
the parson who built this house from their 
\ farms in the neighborhood. | 
The two great chimneys which rise from 
foundations eight feet square contain in the 
cellar two arches with doors, for vegetables, 
yl wines, ete. and have small air boxes opening 
| out of doors for ventilation. On the first 
floor are four large fireplaces and two brick 
| ovenss The second floor has also four large 
fireplaces, with shoots in the bottoms through 
which the wood ashes could be swept to the ae ee a te peng: : 
cellar, where they were received in brick aa _—— =— ee 
compartments and kept for the annual soap An old House which is now in its Second Century, A Lesson to all Modern House Builders 
making. The upper part of one of the 
chimneys in the attie contains a smoke house, The sills, corner and center posts of tl id three and three-fourths inches. No nails 
j which can be fed with smoke from a small frame of this old house are ten by twe vere used except on the clapboards, framing 
i oven on the first floor through a flue ne inches and the floor and cross beams are or nd inside moulding, and finish and floors. 
to the attic. These large chimneys, rising slightly smaller. Many features of this old house might be 
through the center of the house, give a The stairs in the front hall are very curiou opied by anyone building the House Durable ' 
stability to the whole structure which the They are formed of solid timbers, sixte 3 well as Beautiful ™ 
heaviest Atlantic gales cannot jar. inches wide by six inches thick. They 
pinned into the frame of the house on 
inside of the steps and are encased. in inel | 
finish on which is considerable mouldi1 / 
| The light and graceful hand rail, squ 
balusters and newel posts are of Hond ' 
mahogany and as strong as iron. The fa i 
, that the newel posts run completely throu; 


the floor and on the landings explains 
strength of this light and beautiful raili) 
The doors throughout the house are all 
paneled and have hand wrought angle hings 
which have kept them from sagging for ove 
a century. 

The exterior of the house has some pec i] 
features. The crown moulding under 
eaves is one long timber, forty feet in lengt] 
eight inches wide and twelve inches thi 
showing a heavy moulding eight inches fa 
worked out from the face of the beam. T! 
really is the cap beam of the frame and 
like all the rest of the frame, pinned wit] 
great oak pins to the other timbers. A 
of the window caps are similarly made 
pinned into the frame. lhe clapboards ure 
not “butted” together as in modern buil 
ings, but the ends are planed down 
lapped over one another for three or fou 
inches. I lived in the house for seve 
years before I noticed that the clapboards o 
the colder north and. west sides were | 
The Plain Old New England Staircase has two and three-fourths inches to the weathe 

Few Peers while those on the east and south sides wer 
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A Mantle which should have made the 
Architect Famous 
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(Continued from page 9.) 
and no individuality. All his Madonnas are 
simply pretty; which is something worth 
cherishing for the charm of nice painting. 
The great god Pan and his nude com- 
panions alternate with the Madonnas. 

Boucher’s output was enormous. His 
fever of production brought the crayon into 
play, to the making of careless, but charm- 
ing, drawings mostly nudes. Or these 
may have been etched, as he never aban- 
doned the needle. He is known to have 
made 10,000 drawings and at least 1,000 
paintings and studies in oils. 

This artist was born in Paris, in the year 
1703, and died there in 1770. He was 
found, sitting in his chair, before a “Venus 
at Her Toilet.” Thus the ruling passion 
remained strong in death. For several 
years his asthma had limited the natural 


powers of his not very substantial genius ; 
but he worked until it closed the career 
completely. He is buried in the Church of 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois, the same church 
from whence sounded the tocsin of the 
Saint Bartholomew, on the night when 
Catholic and Protestant settled their dis- 
putes by the one enduring extinction at the 
hands of the other. Boucher’s father was 
a maker of designs for embroiderers, a 
clever man and capable of instructing his 
talented son in the rudiments of art, as all 
crafts workers were, at that time, seriously 
trained in the elements underlying all art 
work. The boy passed through all the pre- 
liminary steps that help aspiring students 
on to greater things. He illustrated books, 
made ornamental covers for them, and from 
these passed on.to engraving and etching, 
in which work his real talent was made 


manifest. It is not strange that his paint- 
ing, made for a fickle people in a rapidly 
changing condition of sentiment, should 
have been completely ignored as soon as he 
no longer existed. His semi-royal patron 
was no more there to bolster him up, and 
his death came at the moment when the 
revolution in art was keeping company with 
the revolution in politics which culminated 
in the taking off of a King’s head. Re- 
cently, this art has again come into notice, 
so that rich amateurs are vieing with each 
other in paying huge prices for this and 
similar work. Time has helped in the re- 
vival. Time has sweetened the paintings; 
making them glow and rendering the paint 
almost impalpable, of a curiously refined 
surface and altogether lovable. These pic- 
tures are finding their way into splendid 
collections, many having come to America. 








REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


HOME CRAFTS 


N the introduction to “Handicrafts in 
| the Home,” the author. has well ex- 
pressed her motive in writing her 
book. It has been found, she says, 
that teaching handicrafts has been of im- 
mense value in the training of the child. 
Weaving in the little frames has been the 
means of teaching patience, perseverance 
and self-control; and if this is so with 
young children, it stands to reason that the 
same qualities will be strengthened in those 
of riper years. In charitable institutions 
the introduction of craftwork is of inesti- 
mable value, and although it has been done 
to a very slight exent, the development of 
this idea cannot be too strongly urged. 

In homes for the aged the dreary hours 
spent in idleness could be made of value 
and comfort, and purpose might be brought 
into the lives of those old people who feel 
themselves to be useless. There are some 
women who have so little in their lives that 
the pity of it is overwhelming, when the 
daily household duties are finished they are 
entirely without resource. If a love for 
making useful things could be brought to 
them their outlook would be changed and 
life would become more full of meaning. 
The life of the craft-worker gradually 
grows more and more sincere as the love 
for good honest workmanship develops the 
worker, and she becomes dissatisfied with 
the commonplace and is more earnest in all 
she undertakes. 

The book is not intended to take the 
place or lessen the need of a thorough train- 
ing in design and cratsmanship, such as is 
obtainable at the Art schools, but it is hoped 
that it may gain recruits from those who 
know not the joy of making with their 
hands objects of usefulness which are also 
things of beauty. 

The useful side of such work is first 
emphasized—beauty second. The directions 
are extremely explicit, and the illustrations 


well chosen. The ground covered is exten- 
sive and includes pottery making, block 
printing, weaving, furniture making, rug- 
making, old-time quilting, raffia work, me- 
tal work—also artistic darning. This is one 
of the few books of its kind which can be 
heartily recommended to the amateur. 

“Handicrafts in the Home.” By Mable 
Tuke Priestman. Chicago: A.C. McClurg 
& Company. Price $2.00. 


HOUSES OF MANY TYPES 


N “Artistic Homes,” by Mrs. Priestman, 
| we have the description of a number 
of actual houses of varying design and 
cost in this country and in England. 
The chapters include a carefully planned 
colonial house in Germantown, a barn, 
which was remodeled into a home, a com- 
fortable suburban home, a house in modern 
English style, suggestions for a bungalow, 
a seaside cottage, several other new houses 
and two beautiful old mansions—Winster 
and Carleton. The exteriors are better 
than the interiors, although many of the lat- 
ter are good. The rooms as a whole, how- 
ever, are marred by over-crowding and by 
defective schemes of lighting. The diffi- 
culty of finding suitable illustrations of 
one theoricS on interior decoration has 
been emphasized in our pages; also the 
fact that rooms charming in color and often 
full of atmosphere lose in black and white 
unless they be extremely architectural. Few 
wall papers meet the test of a black and 
white reproduction. 

The color schemes, as described in the 
book and all the interesting minutia are of 
decided worth to home makers. Mrs. 
Priestman needs no introduction to House 
BEAUTIFUL readers, as she is a frequent 
and valued contributor to its pages. 

“Artistic Homes,” by Mable Tuke Priest- 
man. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price $2.00. 


A STORY OF REMODELING 


HE building and furnishing of 
houses will always be an interest- 


ing subject, and, while no two prob- 

lems are exactly alike when it 
comes to the actual house, books of sug- 
gestions and warnings find a host of read- 
ers. Of the season’s timely crop in this 
field may be mentioned “Adventures in 
Home Making,” by Robert and Elizabeth 
Shakleton, “Artistic Homes,” by Mable 
Tuke Priestman, and we are tempted to add 
Mrs. Pennell’s “Our House and the Peo- 
ple In It’—although the latter sheds no 
light on the mysteries of interior decora- 
tions. The latter might be called “The Ser- 
vant Problem in England,” or “A Solace 
for the American Housewife,” or several 
other things. It is too readable to be over- 
looked and should find its way to the De- 
cember book table. 

“Adventures in Home Making” is really 
an experiment in remodeling, and is com- 
paratively a new theme. The authors of 
“Things Colonial” could choose none other 
than an old house, nor could they develop 
it on any other lines than their beloved 
eighteenth century. Where they found 
their prize, what it looked like before the 
transformation, what they paid for it in the 
beginning, and what it cost to make it come 
up to their ideal will all be found between 
the gray covers of this fascinating volume 
from the press of The John Lane Company. 
You find the house on page 28 as it was 
when the Shakletons first saw it, and on 
page 346 as it looked two years later: 
and you marvel at the possibilities in 
doing over an abandoned mansion. In 
the beginning it looked like an elongated 
boarding-house. The center was the part 
with merit, and this was of the old-fash- 
ioned style of architecture that the authors 
loved. But the aggressive ugliness of the 
wings! Never was there a greater misuse 
of the word. Wings are supposed to be 
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in their very essence, things of beauty, of 
airiness, of charm, yet here were wings that 
were heavy, inharmonious, awkward, un- 
sightly. What happened to the wings, how 
they were demolished and rebuilt, make an 
interesting episode in things architectural. 
The complete house—the realization is full 
of poetry, of charm, of beauty—and the 
quietness and simplicity of it all will cause 
every reader to long to follow the lead of 
the Shakletons and tear down and build up 
in like manner. 

It is a long time since a book has found 
its way to our reviewing table with inte- 
riors so entirely praiseworthy. We have 
often lamented that the lack of the right 
kind of illustrations marred the value of 
most books on interior decoration. But 
here we find that simplicity, and restraint, 
so easy to theorize about; so difficult to find 
in actual practice. In this book we have 
the actual results and- every picture has 
something to give the home maker. We 
pass through the hall and go first to the li- 
brary—for here the interior remodeling be- 
gan. This is a good chapter for all who 
own books to read, whether they buy an old 
house in eastern Pennsylvania or merely re- 
arrange the bookshelves of a modest rented 
home. “Dealing With an Old Parlor” is 
full of good things also, and with what 
charm the two illustrations invite us to a 
further acquaintance. What a sermon on 
simplicity is the mantel! What an essay 
on “What to Leave Out” is the entire 
scheme of furnishing. Of all the rooms in 
the house, surely this is most adorable— 
and it is—until we rea the dining room. 

“A White Paneled Dining Room.” Its 
very title is refreshing. “To begin with,” 
runs the text at this point, “we visualized 
what we wished the dining room to be and 
made a mental picture of what we hoped 
for as the general result—a square room 
with a round table in the center, a square 
room with a bank of windows and a fire- 
place. That the room was far from square, 
and had neither panels, nor a fireplace, nor 
bank of windows, were not permitted to be 
prohibitive considerations. Over and over 
again it should be urged that your rooms 
can be made and should be made to develop 
up to their possibilities. The important 
thing is to make the mental picture and 
then go ahead and make the picture real. 
In home making one must get his facts 
from his imagination.” 

This sentence is the point and pith of this 
particular story of home making. But 
the imagination, in this instance, led in the 
right direction. That it sometimes leads 
otherwise is unfortunately true. A training 
school for imagination along decorative 
lines would help wonderfully. This chap- 
ter would assist the cause. How this din- 
ing room was treated in order to conform 
to the mental picture makes interesting 
reading. The description is of value be- 
cause it shows that paneling is both practi- 
cal and economical. This room with its 
beautiful walls, consistent lighting scheme, 
fine old furniture and two pictures will ap- 
peal to the most casual reader. No ill- 
chosen bric-a-brac spoils its simplicity; no 


unfortunate final touches mar its repos‘ 

If we mistake not, the picture over the 
fireplace is the original of the cover desig: 
of “Things Colonial,” a charming old-fash 
ioned girl lifting a knocker of an old-tin 
doorway. 

It is a temptation to linger over the bed 
rooms, the guest chamber, the garret, th 
porch, the garden, the bee-hives, the spring 
house and the barn-yard, but we pass then 
on to the reader. The style is crisp and 
full of humor. 

“Adventures in Home Making,” by Rob- 
ert and Elizabeth Shakleton, New York 
John Lane Company. Price $1.75. Post 
age 20 cents. 


THE ENGLISH SERVANT PROBLEM 
HETHER Elizabeth Robins Pet 

nell writes of old landmarks 1 

London or of the trials of the 

American housekeeper on Brit 
ish soil, she is vastly entertaining. We fol 
low the story of her domestic experiment 
with keenest interest and sigh with her ove! 
poor ’Enrietta and the untidy Clémentin« 
First came ’Enrietta, who apparently had 
all the practical virtues that could make uj 
for her abominable Cockney accent—and 
the name of ’Enrietta. Her smile was he: 
recommendation. For two weeks sh« 
proved herself a paragon. She was prettie1 
in her white cap than in her feathered hat 
and her smile was never soured by the fric 
tion of daily life. Her powers as a cook 
had not been over-estimated ; the excellenc« 
of her coffee had been undervalued. Ther: 
wasn't anything troublesome in the world 
that she would not do. ’Enrietta stayed 
three weeks. The third we leave to the in 
vestigation of the reader. Trimmer cam« 
next and remained five years. Nothing 
more respectable could be imagined. In 
her neat but rusty black dress and cap 
her hair parted and brought carefully down 
over her ears, her bonnet tied under he 
chin, her reticule hanging on her arm shi 
was the incarnation of British respectabil 
ity. She looked as old, as she looked ré 
spectable and admitted fifty-five. It wa 
Trimmer who insisted on Yorkshire pud 
ding with the beef, bread sauce with the 
fowl and a daily round of bread and butt: 
puddings. 

After Trimmer, came Lowise—buxon 
short, with black eyes, blacker hair and en 
chanting smile. Her full name was Louis 
Sorel. She could clean, she said, wash, b 
lady’s maid, market, but cook! Té-au 
mouins, she would show what cooking was! 
A Provengal accent, an enchanting smile 
and the remains of beauty are not precisel) 
what one most desires in a servant, but th 
smile and the accent won. Louise fills 
long chapter. Then we have twenty page 
of the charwomen, Mrs. Maxfielde, well 
over sixty, and thin and gaunt as if she had 
never had enough to eat: but age and hun 
ger had not lessened her hold upon the de 
cencies of life. Worthiness oozed fron 
her. Victorian was stamped all over het 
it was in her black shawl and bonnet. i 
the meekness of her pose, in the little curts 
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she bobbed when she spoke. “She got out 
f the way of eating; and the choicest dish 
had no temptation tor her ; but she had her 
‘’arf pint’ at noon.” 

After the departure of the Victorian 
\laxfielde, we turn with welcome to Clem- 
entine who drifts in from the Quartier. 
Unlike her predecessor she is perpetually 
hungry. The slovenliness and shabby finery 
)f her dress made it hard to believe she was 
french, The untidy, munching Clementine 
passes, and is followed by the old house- 
keeper and the new housekeeper, the for- 
mer with a daughter in the profession, the 
latter, poor soul, with a constant skeleton in 
the closet. The book is not all pleasant 
reading. Mrs. Pennell has described her 
procession of domestics just as they were, 
not as they would be had she dressed them 
uit for fiction. The tale is often sordid, 
sometimes tragic, but always interesting. 

There are picturesque glimpses of the 
famous men that found their way on 
Thursdays to the front door that opened 
into a hall, twisted with age and gave en- 
trance to another door filled with bull’s-eye 
glass. Over the three flights of time-worn 
stone steps came Whistler, and Phil May, 
Crokett, Harold Frederic, “Bob” Steven- 
son and Henley. Trimmer adored Whistler 
and woul re-cook a dinner when he came 
long after the regular hour, and consider 
t a privilege to trot off to the butcher’s or 
green grocer’s, or even go to the tobaccon- 
ist’s in the Strand for the little Algerian 
cigarettes he always used. 

Whistler, we are told, never could be rec- 
meciled to the English supper. It was when 
his man, Constant, undertook to add an 
ion soup and an omelet to the Pennell 
supper-table that the angelic Trimmer lost 
her temper, though it received a shaking up 
when Felix Buhot invaded her kitchen in 
yrder to teach her how to make coffee. 

The book closes with the “Quarter,” a 
charming sketch of Old London’ in which 
many portraits will be recognized. 

“Our House and the People In It.” By 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. Price $1.25. 


THE BURDEN 


lhe burden that I bear would be no less 
Should I cry out against it; though I fill 

The weary day with sound of my distress 
It were my burden still. 


The burden that I bear may be no more, 
For all I bear it silently and stay 

Sometimes to laugh and listen at a door 
Where joy keeps holiday. 


I ask no more save only this may be— 

On life’s long road, where many comrades fare, 
One shall not guess, though he keep step with me, 
The burden that I bear. 

—Theodosia Garrison, in Ainslee’s Magazine. 


He—I made $500 out of the chicken business. 
She—Did you? He—Yes, I stayed out.—Paris 
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The clove it is a startling thing— 
Exciting, anyway: 

It don’t exactly scare you, 
But it takes your breath away !—Puck. 
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THE FIREPROOF HOUSE—AMERICAN TYPE 


A SERIES OF DWELLINGS 2&cntp s¥ SQUIRES & WYNKOOP 
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House ‘‘A’”’ for J. William Clark, Esq., Newark, New Jersey 


House ‘‘B’’ Also for J. William Clark, Esq., Newark 


out the country American 

architects are constantly be- 

ing asked by their clients to 
design for them English country 
houses, Spanish Mission houses, 
French chateau, Norman farm- 
houses, Italian villas or Swiss 
chalets, but seldom an American 
house. Nowhere in the foreign 
countries are clients reciprocat- 
ing by asking their architects 
to design American houses for 
them. The fireproof house is our 
only contribution, and through 
its exclusive use here, there may 
be developed an American type. 
How such a type may gain 
ground we will try here to set 
forth. 


| N their many offices through- 




















In the first place, design in 
fireproof materials must be 
masonry design. Through the 
character of the material this 
work must be solidly construc- 
tive. What a change from the 
flimsy methods of our earlier 
work and how welcome to the 
designer because our solid fire- 
proof materials may not be so 
lightly dealt with as may the 
parts of a frame building. “In- 
finite Pains” are required to 
produce a thing simple and 
beautiful and the more difficult 
the problem the more successful 
the solution. This American 
type will be influenced by the 
permanency ofits examples. A 
fireproof house is built of con- 





Side View of the C. A. O’Malley House, Newark, New Jersey 


The Front View of Mr. O’Malley’s House 
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The E. A. Gibbons House, Bogota, New Jersey 
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crete, or tile and concrete materiais 
as permanent as the pyramids. 

The most permanent of our archi- 
tectural monuments have been 
without exception the most beauti- 
ful and, since permanency makes 
for beauty, it may be honestly 
expected that the American type 
will be an advance along artistic 
lines. 

With the American type, the 
owner will realize also the hidden 
value of a house. There is in 
every concrete building a more 
than necessary strength. This is 
not obvious as is its charm of de- 
sign or cleverness of plan. Many 
a builder and owner to-day does 
not appreciate such hidden value 
and will not pay for it, and they 
will have to be educated by the 
example of their wiser neighbors, 
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who build for their children as well 
themselves. 

It may be well to describe the process « 
building these permanent houses which 
hope will give rise to the American type. 

Their materials are chiefly tile or concret 
or a combination of them. A great Ame! 
can has long experimented with concret 
houses and has interested architects in | 
efforts. His house is to be of the pour 
monolythic concrete type, that is the fon 
will be erected all at once and the whol 
house poured like iron castings into 
mould. A better scheme is the _ blo 
house, where the walls are built up of til 
or concrete blocks and only the parts doit 
work, as beams, are poured into mould 
In this house the floors and often the roof 





of concrete although the necessary flatness « 
the roof in not yet a popular form. The 
terra cotta blocks used in this house are tl 
same as those used in skyscrapers for 
proofing. The exterior walls are cove! 
with stucco so that the appearance of bot 
the concrete and tile houses are the same « 
the exterior. The block may be earri 
out by the use of concrete, tile or ever 
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sque View of Mr. Gibbons’ House 
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common brick. An effort is now 
being made to so beautify the ap- 
pearance of the tile that it need 
not be covered. 

Although the use of permanent 
materials started with the largest 
buildings and jumped to small 
houses, yet there is every reason 
why it should fill the intervening 
space. In which ease the designer 
will have an even better oppor- 
tunity to create an American type. 
The fireproof qualities of concrete 
and tile are even more needed in 
the school, the theatre and the 
factory than in the homes, where 
it was first discovered. These 
buildings have always been the ob- 
jects of greater care in design so 
greater progress in a characteristic 
use of permanent materials will re- 
sult for these same public buildings. 
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The J. H. Keiser House, Sea Gate, N. Y. 


In every case the type that comes to mind 
when the houses of different countries are 
mentioned is due in great measure to the 

: conditions of its land 
= w=} and people. With us 
| SS ee | inventiveness and com- 

: | mercialism have led the 
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House at Sea Gate, N. Y., for Mr. J. H. Keiser 


way to the use of 
native and _per- 
manent interests 
the use of which 
will produce in our 
design an Ameri- 
can type. 

The houses of 
our illustrations 
show a variety of 
designs all setting 
forth the prin- 
ciples expressed. 
They are fireproof, 
they are well de- 
signed, and they 
are full of home- 
like charm. We 
haveerred too long 
in believing that 
the strictly _fire- 
proof building is 
austere and en- 
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House at Moun- 
tain Station, for 
E. O. Page 
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First Floor Plan, Country House 


tirely businesslike. We have associated con- 
crete with mammoth undertakings and have 
overlooked the fact that it can clothe the 
small cottage in. perfect appro- 
priateness. The choice of material 
in relation to design is a subject 
which has taken on new meaning 
of late and which no architect can 
fail to ignore. 

What can be done with fire- 
proof materials in connection with 
the small house and with the 
dwelling of larger proportions, 
will be seen in the accompanying 
dozen pictures and plans. 

Houses “A” and “B” are two 
interesting examples. In “A” we 
find long slanting roof lines and 
two roofs broken by dormers. The 
two high outside chimneys are 
good features and add a pic- 
turesque touch to a simple design. 
The window treatment is also a 
good feature and emphasizes anew 
the old truth that windows can 
make or mar a building This 
dwelling is seen at a diiferent angle 
inthe third picture where another 
view is also given of ““B.” The second house, 
“B,” is larger and somewhat more imposing. 
The first view of this house is the better one. 
The second picture shows a less interesting 
composition. “Side views” it may be said 
are seldom as good as the main facades. In 
the first picture of “B,’’ the dwelling looks a 
little like some of the old Germantown houses 
with its high pitched roof, low overhang, and 
hooded doorway. 

In the lower pictures of the page we have 
two views of the house built for C. A. 
O'Malley. Here we find the same medium 
used in a different way, but showing the 
same architectural hand. This is a larger 
building and has several unusual features. 

A solarium or sun parlor extends across 
the front with the main entrance in the 
center. The second story appears by con- 
trast somewhat bald, rather windowless 
in comparison with the many openings of 
the first. The long sweeping roof is a 
good feature and extremely helpful to the 
design. 

On the next page the houses reproduced 
show more tiling in the construction and 
consequently the results are on radically 
different lines. The feeling is rather English, 
particularly in the E. A. Gibbons home at 






































Bogota, New Jersey. The treatment 

suggestive of modern English work and show ‘* Boone 

a charming blending of cottage and far eo 

house motifs. In the illustration at the | a 

left the roof lines are unbroken, ard the [| %S',..%en . 
composition is one of repose. A lower ro pe mare , 

extending across the porch, morning-roo1 | = 

and living-room repeats the long straight Bate ieee 
line of the upper, and gives to the buildings une in @aner 
an exceedingly homelike look. The oth ber Te fi 

view on the other hand, shows a picturesqu a nap noarn ‘a 

grouping of gables with a most attractive 7 
side entrance. This house composes wel ime 2 on ca 
from all points — a.statement which cannot | BED Room a 

be said of all American dwellings. Englisl [] 

architects usually handle the “back door’ — o Second Floor Plan 


problems better than our men, possibl 
because they do not recognize such a thi 
as a back door. There is really no “ back’ 
to an English house. 





A Country House of Interesting Design 


is frequently at the rear and they are neve! 
guilty of the Queen Anne and Mary An 
aspects so familiar in this country. 

It must be said, however, that more and 
more are American architects seizing all the 
possibilities of an elevation and regarding 
it as an opportunity for interesting treatment 
from all points. The growing appreciatio1 
in landscape gardening has helped wonder 
fully in this matter. The value and charm 
of walls, trellises and other garden accessori 
have been duly felt, and often the simplest 
cottage expresses the new feeling in hom: 
building. 

In the work of Squires and Wyncoop the 
relation between house and site is recognized 
and well expressed in all their houses. Ih 
writing of the architectural interest of thei 
work, we are perhaps losing sight of the 
fireproof side of the subject which is the one 
before us. 

For those desirous of knowing just how the 
Gibbons home is constructed in order t 
make it fireproof, we would add that all the 
floors are formed of nine-inch beams, whic! 
project three inches below the tile filling an: 
give the effect of a. beamed ceiling. All 
floors are either of concrete or marbleloid 
All roofs of tile. The building is as nearl} 


The main entrance 


fireproof as is possible with this type of roof. 
[Exterior walls are not waterproofed, and have 
shown no dampness. Considerable vertical 
steel reinforcement has been used. 
No cap flashing was used on win- 
dow sills, but an incision was made 
in the cement, the copper burned 
in and cemented with white lead. 
This makes rather technical read- 
ing, but is important to those who 
are asking ‘‘ How can we make our 
house fireproof?” or, ‘‘ How can we 
make it fireproof and yet entirely 
homelike?” 

The plans of the Gibbons house 
are on lines a little different from 
the usual American dwelling. On 
the first floor facing the garden are 
a morning-room, a living-room, 
and a dining-room. Back of 
the morning-room is a schoolroom 
with lots of sunlight, a fireplace, 
and a most attractive outlook. 
The entrance porch is at the rear, 
although there is really no rear to 
this dwelling. Perhaps to say 
that it is on the opposite side from 
the large porch is a better way to 
express it. In addition to the entrance 
hall there is a stair hall, and a coat room. 
The service part shows a most convenient 
arrangement of ice room, storeroom, ete. 
Upstairs the bedrooms are placed in a row, 
after the manner of such plans, namely, 
greater width than depth. 

Of quite a different plan and exterior is 
the remaining house of this page, built for 
Prof. J. E. Lough, located at University 
Heights. Half timbered gables gives to 
this home a picturesque character. The 
very simple note of the Gibbons house 
is absent but like the other houses shown 
the design is harmonious and unified. The 
plan as in that shown above has greater 
width than depth. A large entrance hall, 
which by the way is a feature of most of the 
houses built by Squires and Wyncoop, gives 
iecess to the dining-room and living-room. 
The latter is the largest room in the house 
and has most of the depth of the ground floor, 
and over this is a bedroom almost as large, 
both having a big fireplace. 

In the home of Mr. J. H. Keiser is an 
extremely picturesque treatment of the 
material used. Tiles are an important part 
of the effect secured. High roof lines very 


foreign in appearance give to the building 
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THE HOUSE 


a charmingly novel character. A little like 
Baillie-Scott’s designing is this house of 
dormers, chimneys and casements, and like 
this «listinguished Englishman’s work it 
arouses expectation as tothe interior. A 
very straightforward plan, well arranged 
and full of built-in furniture calls for no 
special comment. An interesting plan 
is that of the country house on the same 
page, showing much in the way of interior 
fitments. 

The final house and plan are also for the 
country and bring to a close a delightful 
series of houses — interesting in treatment 
and equally so in their fire-resisting qualities. 
In house-building no owner can afford to 
Jisregard the liability to fire, and if his home 
is made as fireproof as is possible, he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had built as 
wisely as modern methods will permit and 
with a thought for the future. 

The main points to be observed in de- 
signing a concrete house, according to one 
of the specialists in the new school of 
architecture, are these: First, plan it on 
broad lines. Second, eliminate “ginger- 
bread-work. Third, do not put ina multitude 
of pillars. Fourth, add a roof that is 
distinctly harmonious. Fifth, break up 
blank wall spaces by clever grouping of 


windows and effective coloring of their 
frames. 

One country house has concrete fireplaces 
of generous expanse in its living-rooms, its 
dining-rooms and in a majority of its bed- 
rooms. Also, it contains stairways, mantels 
and window seats, all of artificial stone 
and as much a part of the house itself as 
the walls. The interior reflected the vary- 
ing tastes of individual members of the 
family. Some of the rooms retain the rough 
surface just as it appeared after the moulds 
were removed; others were plastered, still 
others lined with cement blocks and tinted. 

In a concrete house there are almost 
unlimited possibilities for wall ornament, 
in the way of mosaic insertions and ornament 
in relief. One of the most recent innovations 
is a scheme for introducing permanent color 
in panels on cement surfaces. The process 
consists of mixing earth colors, such as sienna, 
yellow ochre or Indian red, with white 
cement, and applying the combinations 
with a brush and stencil. 

Architects and builders are slowly en- 
tering upon a new phase of their account- 
ability, says the Architectural Record. Just 
as the architect, whose primary impulse is 
that of the artist, has been compelled, in the 
interest of his clients largely, to master the 
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technique of the builder, so both the architect 
and the builder are now being called upon 
to protect their clients in the matter of the 
fire hazard. The enormous aggregate of 
the American fire waste, which contrasts us 
so unfavorably with European prudence, 
is beginning to cripple and impoverish us 
as the natural resources of the country, 
once believed to be inexhaustible, are ceasing 
to respond to the demands of our habitual 
extravagance. The common notion that 
the insurance companies pay the cost of 
fires is gradually giving way to an intelligent 
understanding of the fact that they are 
merely the collectors and distributors of 
the fire tax. They must recover from the 
public the sums they pay out in losses, plus 
the cost of conducting their business and a 
reasonable interest upon their capital. If 
they could not do this there would be no 
business of underwriting, and sufferers from 
fire would be relieved only by direct assess- 


ment upon their more fortunate neigh- 
bors. It is not certain that a year or two 


of such direct assessment would not be 
an admirable educative experiment. At 
present the cost of the fire tax is merged 
with everything we eat and drink and wear, 
and the masses of the people are ignorant 
of the fact that they bear it. 








PEWTER WARMING PANS 
EWTERERS no longer flourish in 
New York. Vessels of pewter, in 
fact, are now mainly prized as an- 
tiques, and are little used because of 
the fear that food placed in them may take 
on a poisonous character. Yet there are 
still a few pewterers in Manhattan. 

They are mainly native Germans. If they 
make platters and the like it must be in re- 
sponse to a demand for counterfeit antiques, 
and they are otherwise chiefly employed in 
casting tops for drinking vessels. 

Most persons think of the warming pan 
as a forgotten utensil superseded by the 
rubber bag, but some old-fashioned folk still 
use a pewter warming pan. You may have 
a German pewterer make you a warming 
pan to hold a quart of hot water for $5, and 
it will outlast a dozen rubber bags, says an 
exchange. The pewter warming pan is the 
smoothest, neatest thing imaginable, with a 
double stopper, also of pewter, and thickness 
enough to insure its durability. 

The main business of the medern pewterer 
is to make tops for beer mugs, pitchers, 
molasses jugs and the like. His utensils are 
many curious molds of hard wood, smooth- 
ing tools of various forms, a bucket furnace 
and a suitable cupel for holding the molten 
metal. 

As to the metal itself, it comes in sheets 
of moderate thickness, which the pewterer 
chops up into scraps when he is ready to 
melt and mould his metal. Pewter melts 
at a relatively high temperature and cools 
rapidly, so that the pewterer’s work is done 
with great expedition. 

He will make you a plain top for your beer 
mug for 30 or 40 cents, and an ornamental 
top for 75 cents or $1. The molds are of 


many shapes and sizes, and when you have 
a mug to be capped you may pick and choose 
among them until you get a design to your 
taste. If you wish your name cut in the 
lid the pewterer will do it for you for a small 
additional charge. 

Wise Germans, who keep their own mugs 
at their favorite saloons, go to the pewterer 
for lids, for every now and then some fellow 
drinker who notes that his table mate has 
an uncovered mug comes the old student 
trick of capping it with the bottom of his 
own mug, which entitles the whole company 
to have their mugs filled at the expense of 
him whose mug is without a lid. 


A BOOK ON ENAMELS 


F interest, and forming a useful refer- 

ence is a hand-book in the ‘Little 

Books on Art’ series, by Mrs. 

Nelson Dawson, entitled ‘‘ Enamels.” 
And if one is reading about enamels it 
would be well to include “Jewellery” by 
Mr. Davenport, for the art of the enameler 
and that of the jeweler are closely allied. All 
the “‘Little Books on Art” would be con- 
venient to own, for in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries the fine and the lesser arts 
were intimately related, and the history of 
one is often the history of the other. In his 
day Cellini ranked with his fellow-sculptors, 
and the great Holbein did not disdain to 
design personal ornaments for the men and 
women whom he painted. 

Mrs. Dawson divides her subjeet into 
cloisonné enamels, champlevé enamels, 
painted enamels, oriental enamels, Irish 
enamels, and modern enamels. To condense 
this information into less than two hundred 
pages and to make it of real worth is a de- 


cided achievement. The illustrations are 
carefully chosen and add to the value of the 
text. In this book, as in its companion 
“Jewellery,” the great debt that all workers 
in metals and enamels owed the Celts is 
apparent. The early examples of Celtic 
work in both lines are exceedingly interest 
ing. 

Enamels may be divided into three classes: 
cloisonné, champlevé, and painted or ap- 
plied enamel. The cloisonné method is best 
known to us through the work of the Japan- 
ese, but it is also seen in the handicraft of the 
Byzantine, Greek, and Russian enamelers. 
In champlevé the metal base is cut away 
or engraved and the spaces filled with enamel. 
This is the manner of the old Celtic work, of 
the early Limoges school, of the French and 
Italian basse-taille, also of the Persian and 
East Indian workers. In the third class 
are found the late Limoges specimens, Eng- 
lish Battersea, and most modern work. 

“Jewellery”’ is treated from the historical 
and craft standpoints, and will be of great 
service to craft workers. The fine illustra- 
tions of early and modern work are splendidly 
suggestive, offering many admirable motifs. 
Necklaces, pendant, diadems, earrings, nose 
ring, labrets, bracelets, finger rings, pins and 
brooches are discussed in a compact but 
comprehensive manner. 

Savage ornaments also have their place in 
the book and are not the least important in 
the history of personal adornment. In putting 
the book aside the reader feels that the noble 
craft of the silver and gold smith, long neglec- 
ted is now being revived in earnest. 


Enamels. By Mrs. Nelson Dawson. Chi- 
eago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price $1.00. 
Jewellery. By Cyril Davenport. Chicago 


A. C. McClurg & Co. Price $1.00. 
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Roman Ruins 
From a Photograph by Alinari Bros., Florence, Italy 
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WALL COVERINGS FOR DRAW- 
ING ROOMS 
(Continued from page 15.) 

chased of a dealer who carries in his gen- 
eral stock many historical designs. A few 
French color prints in reproductions suit- 
ably framed were hung on the gray walls. 
For the fireplace, andirons of the period 
were selected and the room when finished 
was extremely pleasing. 

In another house a scheme was worked 
up from several pieces of Jacobean cane 
furniture. The walls were hung in a plain 


paper of deep ivory, one of the tough silk 
fibers which so well withstand wear. At 
the windows and doors were hung English 
cottons in a Jacobean design. A charming 
drawing room in a very simple house was 
built around a set of painted furniture. It 
was new but in the old fashioned manner 
which several people have so successfully 
revived. The frames were white with Dres- 
den flowers painted over the surface, rather 
bold and in few gay tones. The walls were 
calcimined a soft neutral tone. There were 
several pieces of wicker furniture painted 


] 


white. Printed cottons were liberally used, 
the pattern being similar to the chairs. The 
rug was a large, plain one in a rather gray 
green tone. 

The shops have much to interest the dec- 
orator in the way of plain and figured 
papers, and countless schemes will suggest 
themselves to those bent on drawing room 
furnishings. There are also many textiles 
for those who wish more expensive wall 
coverings, and lastly, there are wood panels 
for those who feel that their roof tree is 
firmly planted. 








AN OLD HOUSE DO 


FAMILY living in New York City 
A considered for a number of years, 
the advisability of having a sum- 
mer home either at the shore, or in 
the mountains. They took into account the 
fact, that four months of the year, from the 
latter part of May, to the end of September, 
were to be spent in one place or the other. 
So, it was finally decided that as far as real 
comfort goes, the inland resorts have most 
to offer. 

The search for a small place commenced, 
gnd after looking through houses of all 
sorts and conditions, last fall ended, with 
no prospect of a deed being signed very 
soon. 

However, the exterior of one of the 
houses offered for sale, and which had not 
even been entered by those in quest of a 
summer home, had aroused quite a little in- 
terest in one of the searching party. 

This cottage though, viewed from the 
front, seemed so small, that she did not 
think it could contain more than five rooms. 
Her amazement took a joyous form when 
in March she inquired about the cottage, 
and was told that eight rooms and a bath 
were within the limits of a house so deceiv- 
ing, viewed from the street. 

So she traveled at once to the Berkshire 
village in which it has stood for the last 
one hundred years or more. Early in April 
she became the possessor of it, and resolved 
to have her own experience as to whether 
it pays to do over an old house or not, and 
thus fulfill a mad desire to have the fun of 
it at all events. : 

The exact age of the cottage is not 
known, but indications such as the old fire- 
place in the basement with crane, chains 
and bricked oven, the latter room now used 
as a laundry; the beams through which the 
electrician had to bore proving to be four- 
teen inches thick: and the laths under the 
old plaster were hand split, irregular and 
long enough to extend across a space of 
twelve feet. These are indications of the 
manner of building of long ago. 

Also the chimney on the main part of the 
cottage was of old masonry, but the exposed 
part had to be rebuilt in order to accommo- 
date the flue for the new fireplace in the 
living room. 


By J. K. B. 


The west wing of the cottage shown in 
one of the views, evidently was added later, 
as the ceilings there are higher than they 
are in the other rooms. 

Before remodelling, a narrow piazza of 
about five feet in width extended along the 
east side of the cottage to the front. This 
was ripped off and replaced by a new one 
fifteen by twenty feet, which extends just 
past the side door of the dining room. 

The other exterior changes were to ex- 
tend the gable line of the roof, at the front 
of the cottage, on the west side, giving an 
unbroken line from the ridge pole to the 
end of the house, and doing away with an 
objectionable tin roof on the part thus cov- 
ered with shingles. 

The narrow piazza at the rear of the cot- 
tage was allowed to remain, and connects 
with the new piazza, and also connects with 
two chambers in the west wing. A kitchen 
door opens on this small piazza and thus 
facilitates eating on the new piazza in warm 
weather. 

The front door porch was built to relieve 
the severe plainness of the front of the 
house, and window boxes filled with Boston 
ferns and sprenguerii add to the cheerful 
effect of a cottage painted a good deep yel- 
low, with white trim and white shutters. 
The latter, when combined with certain col- 
ors, have a charm of their own. 

A fence of boards and wire netting for- 
merly extended along the street. This was 
removed and one constructed on the same 
plan as the piazza railing. Steps lead down 
from the end of this railing to the ground, 
and a path leads from them, around the 
west wing to the back piazza stairs. These 
lead to the kitchen door. This arrangement 
was made for the trades people’s use. 

From the front door one enters a hall. 
seven by twelve feet, not with the usual 
narrow winding staircase, but having one 
of good proportions at, the side of the hall, 
with the quaint square spindles and plain. 
square newel post. A warm shade of 
brown carpet is used on the stairs, and the 
coloring of floor. ceiling, paper, etc., are the 
same as in the living room. 


NE OVER 


A simple fireplace of tan Roman brick 
and wood, was built in the living room, 
which was formally without one. Book 
shelves were built, and the floor leveled 
and laid in Georgia pine, stained a rich 
brown and waxed. The wall paper is a 
deep tan or light brown, and the woodwork 
is painted a deep cream. The window cur- 
tains in this room, also in the hall, were 
dyed a soft yellow. They reach just below 
the window sill and have a valance at the 
top. Small Persian rugs in rather dark 
coloring were used here and in the hall. 

All the windows in the house were the 
aggravating kind, with a stationary upper 
sash, and a lower sash which generally re- 
quired much strength and a large amount 
of patience to open. They were adjusted 
by means of catches which often did not 
work. These were succeeded by modern- 
weighted windows with small square panes, 
which give free ventilation, and much com- 
fort is also gained by having the screens on 
slides to the top of windows, so that they 
go either up or down, according to require- 
ment. Hot water heat throughout makes it 
a livable cottage in cold weather. 

A darling old fireplace in a corner of the 
dining room, having been boarded up for 
years, was disclosed, and given new back 
bricks, and now delights the family by its 
roar and blaze on chilly mornings. 

Replacing the front of the* china-closet. 
which was of recent date, with upper glass 
doors and paneled doors for the lower part. 
has given it a more old-fashioned effect. 
Glass door knobs were used here, and on 
many of the doors throughout the cottage. 

Where the old latches were found they 
were retained and add to the interior 
quaintness. 

Yellow crépe paper was chosen for the 
dining room, with white woodwork. Blue 
and white plates, platters and china, most 
of it antique, decorate the walls and mantle 
shelf. Brass candle sticks, with brass 
shades are used, and a dark blue rug for 
the floor, which is Georgia pine stained 
dark brown. The ceiling is tinted a deep 
cream. The oak furniture has been stained 
a yellow which is almost orange. The side 
windows are curtained in Japanese cotton 
crépe of dark blue with a striking design 
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The Old House as it Looked after Rem ing. The 
West Wing is Greatly Improved by its } Doorway 
and by the Window Boxes. The Rear ew is also 
Transformed, while the Interior takes « New Char- 
acter by the Simple Changes in the Woodwork and 
Wall Treatment. Inside and Out the C ge is Full ; 
of Good Suggestions and Timely Hints } 
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dining room and opens on the back piazza. 
A side door opens on the large piazza. 

One exterior illustration gives a side 
view of the French window in dining room. 
This view also gives in the distance an in- 
distinct view of one of the chambers in the 
west wing, the four poster with valance and 
tester being hardly discernable. 

A. bathroom is connected with both of 
the chambers on the first floor, which com- 
ing as they do, at the rear of the cottage, 
which is built on a hillside, really are one 
floor from the ground. 

The second floor which is only over the 
main part of the cottage, contains three 
chambers and a new bathroom. A large 
clothes-closet with a window in it, was 
utilized for the latter. 

All‘of the chambers have the woodwork 
painted cream white, also ceilings tinted the 
same, and flowered papers are used. Floors 
are painted foliage green, except in blue 
and white room, where it is a dark Delft 
blue. The furniture in this room has been 
enameled Delft blue to match the wall pa- 
per. The other chamber furniture is enam- 
eled cream white. 


ors do not clash when doors 
rooms are open. 


into conne 


THE SELECTION AND CARI 
OF FUR RUGS 
(Continued from page 10.) 
verted into a charming and majestic rt 
fitting adornment for any mansion. 

If it is desired to mount the pelt wit 
head, the furrier has to call in the taxid 
mist to his aid. The heads used on 
are made of papier mache or plaster 
occasionally the original teeth. The 
eovered, of course, with the animal’s 
skin which is thoroughly poisoned insid: 
keep out the moths. Making good whis! 


and the hair of the eyebrows, and getti 


a life-like pose about the face is a 

which only an artist in this line can 
dertake. The artificial eyes are alway 
imitation of those of the animal moun 
The black wolf rug, costing from fort 
fifty dollars, the timber (gray) wolf, 

ing from twenty-five to thirty-five doll 
and the ordinary red fox, costing f1 
eighteen dollars upward, though small 


Ww 
bo 


Ei in yellow. The doors of French window Everything has been kept on as iounted with the full head and open or 
have been curtained with yellow madras _ lines as possible, and harmony in col half-open jaws. The tigers, leopards and 
lace, and this window is at the end of the being one of the chief objects, so that other great cats all go through the same 


rocess. In picking a tiger-skin rug, prefer- 
ence is given to the Bengal rather than the 
Mongolian. The former costs from $250 
to $800; the latter from $175 to $500. All 
fur rugs are lined with canvas which is 
more durable than leather, and seldom with 
the double layer of red felt showing a 
pinked edge. Sometimes a whole leopard 
skin, with head and claws complete, is 
mounted on a large square mat or robe of 
black goat skin; black bears are mounted in 
the same way on white goatskins. 

The demand for fur rugs remains about 
constant, but is better in England than in 
the United States. The few lion, tiger and 
‘ther African skins that come to this coun- 
try, and are made into rugs, easily supply 
the demand for them. On the other hand, 
there is a very spirited demand in this 
country for fur mats, fur lap robes and 
fur garments. The mats are made of pieces 
put together into large flat squares, which 
are serviceable in any room of the house; 
they are made for use rather than for show. 
Panther, wolverine, buffalo and llama are 
among the scarce and valuable skins made 
up in this way. 
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N the present revival of seventeenth cen- 
tury styles in furniture, two interesting 
factors may be noted; the opportunity 
to study at first hand a neglected period 

in design and the wider range and variety 
presented to the prospective buyer. A few 
years ago it was almost impossible to find 
furniture of seventeenth century pattern. 
The few pieces were expensive antiques, little 
suited to an American home. When furni- 
ture makers turned their attention to this 
interesting period a rich and attractive field 
was presented for the first time to the general 
public. 

“Flanders” is the trade name chosen by the 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. to designate a 
style which they have adapted with marked 
success, using the strong, sturdy character- 
istics of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. Our third travelogue in 
furniture presents this development. Here 
are designs which by their sturdy, livable 
qualities at once appeal to the Anglo Saxon 
love of home and homelike things, inherent 
in the American breast. 

We are all familiar in one way or other with 
Flemish-Renaissance, and in a lesser degree 
with Flemish-Gothic, but “ Flanders” is unlike 
either. It contains several motifs which we 
recognize in the Elizabethan style; others 
which are suggestive of the early Jacobean 
period, both of a somewhat later date. It is, 


TRAVELOGUES IN 
FURNITURE 
No. Ill. FLANDERS 


however, Flemish in feeling and the makers 
have been successful in preserving Flemish 
individuality. The intercourse between 
Flanders and England was of early date. It 
was very strong in Elizabeth’s reign and 
again during the time of James I and Charles 
I. It is quite logical, therefore, to trace 
resemblances between Flemish and English 
work of this period. To preserve the real 
Flemish feeling, as the makers have done in 
this case, is a furniture achievement. 

In our illustration we show a living- 
room furnished in “Flanders.” The cozy, 
homelike, livable qualities are at once dem- 
onstrated. Strength without undue heavi- 
ness has been attained. There is not a trace 
of the awkward or the clumsy — yet the 
strength and stability of seventeenth cen- 
tury furniture craft has been secured. 

Several pieces of furniture, unknown at 
that time, are illustrated and here it may be 
said that great skill has been shown in pre- 
serving the spirit of the style. 

The furniture used in a modern house must 
meet the needs of modern life; otherwise it 
is a failure, in spite of attractive appearance 





and histcric interest. Period furniture 
would mean nothing to us unless it could meet 
this test. 

The Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 
has successfully blended: historic accuracy 
with modern ideas of comfort and utility. 
The uniting of the old and new is also seen 
in the upholstery, which in pattern is seven- 
teenth century, and in workmanship early 
twentieth. 

A fine balance of plain and figured surfaces 
has been secured — an important item in all 
decorative matters. Variety and unity are 
both represented; the constructive details 
of the furniture make for unity. Variety 
has been secured by the introduction of the 
eane chairs, which are purely Flemish, yet 
add lightness and contrast. 

Attention is called to the background, with 
its wood paneling and tapestry friezes. One 
great advantage, however, of this furniture 
is its appropriateness with any background 
consistent with an oak treatment. 

NOTE 


‘‘Character in Furniture” is the 
title of ade luxe book published by the 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. It is not a catalogue, 
but a book telling the romance and 
history of period furniture in a most 
interesting way. It is illustrated 
from original oil paintings by Rene 
Vincent, the famous French artist. It | 
is an expensive publication, but will 
be sent on request accompanied by 
fifteen 2-cent U. 8. stamps. The 
edition is limited. It will be best to 
write for it to-day. 
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JUGS AND MUGS 


— 


F “jugs” include pitchers; and “mugs” vari- 
ous drinking vessels—together they cover a 
multitude of things. Under the head of jugs 
many collectors class pitchers, creamers, 
steins and mugs, making a gamut extensive 

enough to embrace countless specimens. Pitcher 
‘ is an American word. In England your hot 
water in the morning is brought to you in a 
jug, your cream for your 
early cup of tea, your 
4 milk at luncheon, and so 
through the day until the 
final jug brings you some- 
iH thing hot and sustaining 








about ten o’clock. 
$ Jug certainly has a much 
more social sound than 
pitcher, which suggests 
fi ice water and thin milk. 
Hi “Creamer” is, of course, 
4 extremely limited in 
meaning, although a large 
if collection of charming 
ia small things, and ex- 
1 is tremely valuable ones, 
i could be built up around .- 
this word. “Mug” usual- 
ly means, in this coun- 
try at least, a cylinder 
shaped object with a handle, while “jug” in the 
purely American sense would never contribute 
7 largely to either cabinet or cupboard. 
, Jugs of early American stoneware, if one could 
e secure enough, would make a most interesting 
showing for a long, board shelf, and would be 
worth more than many later and finer things, but 
{ they would not be jugs in the English meaning. 
The jugs of English collections usually comprise 
great receptacles of Staffordshire, Sunderland, 
Liverpool, Leeds, all the-lustres and various 
other earthenwares which are known to us in 
\ many guises. The decorative value of such a 
collection is tremendous for the surface is large 
: enough in each instance to show a complete de- 
} sign. Some of the best work of English potters, 
; so far as perfection of pattern is concerned, is 
; a found on these fine old pieces which we would 
usually class as large pitchers. In our illustra- 
tions such specimens are not shown. Instead we 
have a rare and novel group of highly glazed 
hs IB earthenware in the various forms of flasks, mugs 
and drinking cups. The animals have no con- 
' nection with the other things except that they 
: happen to occupy the lower shelf of the same cup- 
board. They are spirited examples of English 
earthenware and are far in advance of the usual 
cottage ornament. The most valuable articles of 
the cupboard are the loving cup of the top row, 
| the drinking cup in the form of Minerva’s head 
i} of the second, also the lit- 
4 tle agate ware cup next 
} it, and the end animals of 
i - the lower tier. All are 
ie interesting and well worth 
it owning, and decidedly 
| out of the ordinary. 
ra Mottoes and rhymes are 
{ found on many_drink- 
ing things of English 
make. Liverpool ware is 
usually adorned with 
rhymes, and some of the 
) fatness rose-colored jugs of Sunderland have 
; convivial verses. A few collectors have gone in 
for rhyming wares, limiting their purchases to 
such specimens, but this field would be too limited 
for the average American who is often a special- 
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ist but seldom a rhyming one. 





Da. 


Four Staffordshire Animals 


uld be 


A collection of mugs and jugs c 
iw more 


extremely interesting and w 
sentative than a collection of ipots, 
plates or platters. It would require space a 
might be expensive, but there uld be no et 
to the entertaining experien The opportu 





ties for indulging the hobby would be endl 
Almost every 


old shop could contribute 





Flasks and Mugs—Mid-Eighteenth Century 


thing, and the only perple question 
be, when to stop. The earliest stone and 
enware of England should open the collectio1 
less one were secure 
gray beard” of German 
slip ware should be 


1¥ 


lucky enough 
origin A piece 
ided; Toft if poss 








Brown Glazed Earthen Ware 


but if not procurab specimen of later 





made in the Toft manner, namely, one clay 
another, the latter being applied by means 
tube. Salt glaze pieces would form an interest 
section of a jug collection and add variety 
value. Salt glaze tchers” have always 
eagerly collected here when opportunities p1 
sented themselves. There are many types whi 
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we seldom see in this country and can 
hope to find, particularly the early grayish-whi 
and deep cream colored specimens of the ea 
eighteenth century. We do occasionally find | 
examples of salt glaze where color has been add 
and these, even when imperfect, bring relativ 


xX 


ing too delicately made to be thus designated. 





—_ pt ‘ices. Pitchers of this character have been 
lustrated in this magazine and can be found in 
roduction in several of the china books. 
y are not especially “jugsy” in character, be- 





But hosts of jugs were made in salt glaze and 
ieir firmness and clear cut decorations will al- 
ays have a charm for collectors. 

Probably the Staffordshire potteries will give 
most to the seeker of jugs, and a very pretty as- 

tment could be made in printed pieces alone. 
wished historical specimens only there 
W uld be a wide range, though for such a fancy 

nust be willing to pay the price. There are 
inning things in dark blue Staffordshire in the 
jug line. How well “Lafayette at the Tomb of 
Franklin,” comes out on the large rounded sur- 
face of a giant pitcher! How fine the border fol- 
ng the lines of the broad spout! How deco- 
he handles! The printing is usually far 
( ‘i when the pattern covers the more 
mplicated lines of a teapot; the coloring is in- 
riably fine. Plates and platters of dark blue 
have been so popular with American buyers that 
beauties of other articles in the same ware 
ve been neglected. Yet a big pitcher or jug 
ving Lafayette or other heroes of the day is 
as interesting in its way as the high priced 
irticle, which in the beginning probably did 
not cost half as much. 

Blue Staffordshire jugs may be found in pat- 
terns other than historical. These are charming, 

1e in flowers, butterflies and birds, not common, 
but well worth hunting, and well worth buying 
when found. A jug with the well known “Shel- 
tered Peasants” depicted 
on its rotund body is the 
particular pride of one 
collector. In this collec- 
tion are a number of 
lustre jugs and mugs, and 
they fully justify the 
claim of one enthusiast 
that nothing is quite as 
decorative as fine copper 
lustre. One is of the very 
golden tone, which Wedg- 
wood is said to have used 
so successfully. It is 
without ornament, be- 
ing itself so ornamental, 
further adornment. By contrast 
its next neighbor, also lustre, seems almost dark 

ywn. This second piece is tall and rather 
sle ede r, not a common design in lustre, and it is 

wdered over with small blue flowers which are 
1 | quite high relief. Then there are three lustre 
pi eces decorated with pictures. On the deep yel- 
low bond on one eight- inch jug, are two graceful 
Empire ladies playing “Shuttlecock and Battle- 
dore”. “The Surrender of Cornwallis” is seen on 
the second, while three children in quaint cos- 
tumes rolling hoop add life and color to the third. 
\ll three are valuable, the “Cornwallis” especially 
so, which is by far the most desirable thing in the 
collection. 

\ smaller jug is of warm brown lustre, deco- 
rated with yellow and red flowers, and green 
leaves—quite gay in effect and of undoubted age. 
There is a mottled rose lustre of Sunderland 
make and one big silver lustre piece, so highly 
polished that it reflects everything in the collec- 
tion, and would serve for a mirror if necessary. 
One could specialize on the lustres and still have 
nothing but jugs and in these particular objects 
the lustre potteries undoubtedly did their best 
work. The owner of these pieces hopes some 
day to add a big silver lustre specimen in the 
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Suitable Light 


The quality of 
light given by an 
electriclight depends 


on the lighting glass. 


Any desired effect 


my globes. 


are over 2,000 styles, 





colors, in silk, satin and velvet finishes. 


I make the right globes for electric | 


lights, both 
house. 


I also make many kinds of glass. 


Some are heat-resisting, some light- | 


diffusing 


>? 


some pressure-resisting. 


They are as different from one an- 


other as the ruby, the pearl and the 


turquoise —each for its use—all do 


just what they are expected to do. 


Your dealer will supply anything I 


make. Write for my catalogue. It 
is valuable because it aids you in se- 


lecting the right globe for every elec- 


tric light—it shows how to get the | 


best out of your lights. It is free. 
MAacBETH | 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 
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SENSATIONAL PRICE 


FOR LIMITED TIME $5. 00 


DON’T WAIT.—The offer is good for new and renewal 
subscriptions. Arrange for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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can be secured by | 


There | 


in all shapes and | 


inside and outside the | 


AVAGES built rude 
bridges so that they 
| might communicate with 
their neighbors. These 
have been replaced by 
triumphs of modern engi- 
neering. 


Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 
them, and speak to each 
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The Neishbor-Maker 


other as readily as if they 
stood face to face. 


Such a service, efficient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper maintenance 
of equipment, and central- 
ized management. 


The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the communications of this 
country. 


_ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
| AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 








One System 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Universal Service 


HOLLAND Al RTs &| 
puTeHCR -AFTs 


Mailed 
Free 


nd interesting history of Holland-Dutch | 


igen 


suggest.ng different color schemes 
of the — Bae ~~ of Arts 


ities may not only be enjoyed during a 
© fo or Ay e service and plea sure of future generations. 
cand you the oddeees of our Associate Mistribute ; 


floc ated near ye 


CH ARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 


Holland, Mich. 
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yellow resist pattern, and has dreams of going to pitcher brotherhood. ‘This Bristol pitcher — 
the old country and finding Bristol, Leeds and four times what the bow! did It is pr 
particularly some of the early examples of salt worth that difference according to the mysteri 
glazed, ro Fulham and English Delft to add to supply and demand lina trade. Five 1 
the jug shelf. ple would want the | er to one person 
Another collection, not so fine as a whole, but ing the bowl. That one person might want 


containing two or three good things in the way bowl five times as mucl However, the f 
of jugs, has a very desirable Bristol specimen. is altogether charming. It is queer Bris 
It was in the beginning a water pitcher and was __ flowers of yellow, nd 

accompanied by a bowl. Dealers will tell you that with many ‘leaves 


they can seldom sell a bowl! and pitcher together, fully pleasing as to color, brilliant, yet mel 
Someone is sure to come along and want the Bristol of this type, not t finest of cours 
pitcher. Few people want a bowl. So they have far as technique is con ed, but extremel; 
a pleasing way of putting a very high price on _ sirable, is apt to crack and chip. a tact w ell k 
the sieht and almost giving the bowl away—a _ to those who have such pieces. This pitches 
fact which is known to bowl collectors, but has in perfect condition, except for a small ni 
apparently not yet been discovered by the great the spout which shows rown foun 





A dessert confection 
with delicateness of 








flavor and sweetness 
that delight a taste 
for the exquisite 


NABISCU 


SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 
















Try CHOCOLATE TOKENS—the enticing good- 


ness of Nabisco enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








The finest pitcher of the collection is an Alcock of 
an exquisite lilac shade, ornamental in high white 
relief. If it were Wedgwood it could hardly be 
m graceful in outline or more clear cut in its 





n delicacy. It is far too unusual to be 

-ed with other things and has been given a 
il corner of its own, where its lovely lilac 
are undisturbed by stranger colors. 

Bs ‘Farmers’ Arms” pitcher is here with its love 
verse, a good piece of Liverpool ware, some- 
what discolored, as these tall, slender things are 
ipt to be. Its outlines have that decided grace 
v Pell known to lovers of Liverpool. A splendid 
ollection. of mugs and jugs could be selected 
from this old ware. The famous Washington 
und Mas sonic pitchers, the “Arms” series of which 
he “Farmer’s” is only one-twelfth of a dozen, 
the many naval specimens and numerous com- 

1orative examples would more than fill a very 
us shelf space—and shelves are especially 








} 


desirable for all mugs, jugs and pitchers. The 





aller articles could hang from the handles, al- 
hough if this scheme is carried too far, the as- 
yrtment looks rather shoppy. 
Whether we call our china finds pitchers or 
ugs makes little difference. They. are well worth 
hunting in either case. 


POOR FAMILY 


Two Microbes sat on the pantrv shelf, 
And watched, with expressions pained, 
The milkman’s stunts; 
And both said at once; 
“Our relations are getting strained!” 
—Puck. 


NOWADAYS 


It’s oh! to be young in a world grown old, 
\ sober world and gray; 
With chivalry banished, and love grown cold, 
\nd the fairies fled away; 
For the Little People are over the sea, over the 
sea to the West 
\ thousand leagues through the Sunset Gates 
they dwell in the Isles of the Blest. 


t’s oh! to be young in a world grown old, 
\ world that once was fair; 
She has painted her face like an old-time queen, 
And ’tired her faded hair; 
And Love, and Laughter, and Hope, and Faith, 
are withered and worn as she; 
‘or all sweet things are fled away. with the Little 
Fol k =< the sea. 
Iso _ H. Fisher, in Westminster Gazette. 
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Cut 
Glass 


Any woman would be 
charmed with this exquisite 
glass as a Christmas gift. 
Ev ery piece shows a col~ 
laboration of artist with 
artisan. Inherently an 
distinctively beautiful. 
Ask your city’s best dealer for it. 


TUTHILL CUT GLASS CO. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
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Don’t risk disease 


During the winter, while ventilation is poor, deadly germs 
breed in the warm, dry dust that settles on furniture, carpets, 
walls, bedding, mattresses, etc. When you clean, you brush 
them into the air, and colds, bronchitis, pneumonia and 
tuberculosis lurk in waiting. 

Don't risk infection! Use the cleaning method that will 

rid your home of the dust germs. It's the 


TUEC-170 
| 

| STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 













It draws all the dust-laden, germ- 
infected air outdoors. While 
, itis cleaning the room it purifies 
the air. Don't be deceived. 
Any portable system is un- 
sanitary because it exhausts 
the foul air back into the 
room and with it comes a 
certain percentage of the 
infected dust. 








To clean with the 
TUEC-170 “Built - into- 
= the-house"™ System, simply 
= attach hose to the pipe-open- 
ring on any floor, press the electric 
button, and the machine in the 
cellar does the rest. No dragging from room 
to room. 








Does the work better and more quickly 
than any other cleaning system because it 
moves a greater volume of air—170 cubic 
feet or 300,000 cubic inches per minute. 


Nothing to wear out—not a 
rotary or diaphragm pump system, 
but a powerful centrifugal fan fully 
protected by patents owned by The 
United Electric Co. 


a under construction. Price $200—a figure 
any home can afford considering the con- 
venience, efficiency and, above all, the sanitary 
value. 


You should know all about the 
TUEC-170 now. Let our illus- 





for free copy to-day. 


The United Electric 
Company 
4 Hurford St., ‘CANTON, OHIO 
Branches in all large cities 








THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


_ Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring po- 
sition alongside reading matter. Special value 
for the advertiser, reliable information for the 
reader. 


For rates and particulars address the Ad- 
vertising Manager, 246 Michigan Ave. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, CHICAGO 











Easy w install in any house, now built or | 


trated booklet tell you. Write | 









OU may not fully understand what a spring like this really means—- 

on a ROCKER. In fact, you can hardly have an idea of the wonderful 
comfort and ease experienced—until you have tried it. 

This spring is a “convolute” spring—made of 9-16 inch SOLID 






STEEL—and furnishes entire support to the Rocker seat—pre- 

venting seat and base from coming in contact, at any point. 

: ; With this spring there is no grinding, no jer. no squeak — no 

shifting about, while rocking—no wear of carpets nor marring of baseboards—in fact, none of theo tionable features 
of “ordinary” Rockers. These springs— making a rocker equipped with them the softest, t, most comfort- 





able and restful seat in the world —are found only on 


SCHRAM ROCKERS 


made in our big factory, at Oshkosh, Wis. The spring is our exclusive patent, and wherever you 
see it on a Rocker—that's a “SCHRAM”’—the Rocker that’s 
4é 99 on all points of excellence of general construction and durability, 
THE WINNER as well as for genuine ease and comfort. . 
The SCHRAM ROCKER (equipped with these springs) costs no more than common “patent” 
Rockers—and can be had in any desired style, wood, finish and upholstering, at $6.75 up. To the 
right, we show one of our popular styles, at a popular price — our No. 117: imitation leather or 
plush, $8.50; genuine leather, only $9.00. A chair that could hardly fail to please you. 
OUR GUARANTEE: Buy a SCHRAM ROCKER (from your dealer or direct from us)— use it 
30 days —test it in every way, within reason. Then—if not entirely satisfied with your pur- 
chase—return the Rocker, and we return your money. That is fair enough, isn't it? 
Write for our HANDSOME CATALOGUE, illustrating, describing and pricing fifty styles of 
SCHRAM ROCKERS. Then, if you see what you want, try a “SCHRAM” (from us or your 
dealer)—on our Guarantee. Send for the CATALOGUE, today—it’s free, and prepaid. 


A.W. SCHRAM & SONS CO. faciory 4, - OSHKOSH, WIS. " 



























































C117 PRICE $8.50 














We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an opportunity to make 
good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, A. M. Minnick, Circulation Manager 


246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 



























The Heart of a Room if 
The fireplace with its cheery blaze is the center of attraction in any room. Be sure this chief 
decorative feature is the best obtainable both artistically and practically. No other form 
of fireplace equals the brick mantel; and the best brick mantel made is 

The P. & B. Brick Mantel 
Artistic, safe, practical. Made in 67 styles, Ay entirely of brick—no danger from 


and in 6 colors of brick. You can readily test fire. Shipped carefully packed in bar- 
select a design and coloring that will harmonize rels. Any mason can i 


cona with chimney. 

with any kind of interior decoration. Send for our Sketch Book showing 67 styles. 
PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO. 

. Dept 14, 165 MilK Street, Boston, Mass. N. Y. Sales Office: 112 W. 42d Strees 
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A Correet Craftsman Style 


Morgan Doors are noted for correct- 
ness and originality of design and finish. 
Their construction is guaranteed to be 
absolutely faultless. 
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add wonderfully to the permanent value, comfort, 
beauty and satisfaction of the house. 

Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong, and 
built of several layers of wood with grain running 
in opposite directions. Shrinking, warping or swell- 
ing is impossible. Veneered in all varieties of ha’ 
wood—Birch, plain or quarter-sawed red or white 
Oak, brown Ash, Mahogany, ete. Any style of 
architecture. Very best for Residences, Apart- 
ments, Offices, Bungalows or any building. 

Each Morgan Door is stamped “Morgan” which 
guarantees highest quality, style, durability and 
satisfaction. You can have Morgan Doors if you 
specify and insist. ; 

In our new book—“The Door Beautiful” 
—Morgan Doors are shown in their natural 
color and in all styles of architecture for 
interior or exterior use, and it is explained 
why they are the best and cheapest doors 
for permanent satisfaction in any building. 


A copy will be sent on request. 
Architects:— Details of Morgan Doors in Sweet’s Index 678-9, 
Morgan Company, Dept. E, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Distributed by M Sash and Door Co., Chicago 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. | 
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MINIATURE HYACINTHS 


HE miniature hyacinths, often called 
also the Dutch Roman Hyacinths, are 
among the most satisfactory bulbs for 
forcing into bloom in winter. They are 
much like the Dutch Hyacinths, only 

smaller. The bulbs are much cheaper, however, 
and they are easier to bring into blossom suc- 
cessfully. 

A great advantage of these bulbs for winter 
use is that they can be grown in water-tight jar- 
dinieres filled with Sphagneum moss or cocoanut 
fiber, so that as they approach the blossoming 
period they can be placed on table or mantel in 
the living or dining rooms without transplanting. 
It is only necessary to place the bulbs in the 
moss or fiber in the receptacle chosen, add water 
to moisten thoroughly and set away in a cool 
cellar or attic where they will not freeze. If 
the room is light, cover with a piece of burlap 
or old carpet, or bury in sand on the cellar bot- 
tom. Leave in this situation for several weeks, 
watering as evaporation requires. When the 
crown of leaves breaks apart bring to warmth and* 
light, but do not set directly in a sunny window 
after the buds begin to open. 

If the bulbs are in beautiful jars, they make 
admirable gifts for anyone, especially when first 
brought out so that the recipient can watch them 
grow and blossom. 

These bulbs can be bought of all florists and 
seedsmen. They cost about forty cents a dozen 
or two dollars and one-half a hundred. They 
should not be confused with the French Roman 
Hyacinths, which are quite different. 


WINDOW BOXES 


GOOD window box is the most satisfac- 
tory receptacle for growing plants in 
winter. It should be on the window sill, 
or better on a shelf below the sill, and 
should be either of zinc painted dull 

green or of wood lined with zinc. Notwithstand- 
ing all the books and bulletins and garden au- 
thorities who protest the need of drainage holes 
the window box may be water tight and still 
serve its purpose admirably. If it were used in 
a greenhouse where the air is always saturated 
with moisture, probably the drainage holes would 
be needed, but in our living-rooms the air is al- 
ways dry and evaporation takes place so rapidly 
from a shallow box that one only needs to be a 
little careful in watering to get excellent results 
in growing almost all house plants. 

For a sunny window geraniums serve admira- 
bly. Small plants may be set directly in the 
soil, or left in the pots, and the latter buried in 
the soil. For a northern window the Chinese 
primroses are admirable and will remain in blos- 
som throughout the winter months. 

The early varieties of the winter flowering 
sorts of sweet peas grown by florists will do well 
in a sunny window. Such foliage plants as the 
Plumose Asparagus and Asparagus Sprengerid 
are also excellent. 


PROTECTION OF BORDER GARDENS 


S soon as the surface of the ground is 
frozen it is desirable to get the border 
gardens of hardy perennials covered 
with a thick mulch of some sort of 
coarse litter. Strawy fertilizer from 
the stable is good though none should be used 
where shavings are used for bedding the horses. 
These blow about so much as to be troublesome. 
Leaves are good if held in place by evergreen 
boughs. It is well to cover with evergreen 
boughs anyway, if they are available, as they 
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help to hold the snow in position and give 
borders a better appearance. 

It is well to protect the roots of roses by 
similar mulch, especially where they are expos 


to frequent thawing 


SHRUBS FOR THE PORCH BORDER 


SUBSCRIBER living on Long Island, } 

Y., writes: “What can I plant arour 

the porch of my cottage? 

anything very high. Would you sug 

gest anything in the way of shrubs 

the front corners? 

same, and what must be done when soil is ir 
clined to be sandy?” 


There are a number of low shrubs of compact 
habit that do well to bank against the porch. On 
of the best of these is Deutzia gracilis, which has 


slender branches that commonly arch over in 
attractive manner, displaying to great advantage 
the racemes of pure white flowers. There is 





Miniature Hyacinths in a Japanese Flower 
Bowl 


golden-leaved variety which adds interest 
planted with the ordinary green-leaved form 
The variety of Kerria Japonica called flo: 


variegata is also good for such a place on account 
of its dwarf habit. The so-called Indian-Currant 
(Symphoricarpus vulgaris) has also a graceful 


dwarf habit that makes it well suited for lov 
shrubbery planting. 
red berries after the flowers go by. 


Variety and interest may be given by planting 
the Golden Currant and the Red Flowering Cur 


rant in places where a little more height is d« 
sired, as at the corners of the porch. The Jap 
nese Barberry may also be used to advantage i: 
such situation. 

The ground should be prepared for the shrul 
by being dug out to a depth of eighteen inches 
more, and the lower part of the trench thu 


made filled in with good barnyard compost o1 
leaf mold or something similar that will yield 


abundant food for the roots. Then fill in th 
soil and spade in more of the fertilizer used t 
enrich the soil. 

As a rule spring is the most satisfactory sea 
son for such planting. 
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Do not wis! 


When had I better plant 


It bears clusters of purplish 


BAILEY’S MANUAL OF GARDENING 


O the oft-repeated question of the be- 
wildered amateur, “What book shall I 
get for a guide?” there need now be 
but one answer. For Professor Bailey’s 
recently published “Manual of Garden- 

ing” is what its subtitle indicates, “A Practical 
Guide to the Making of Home Grounds and the 
Growing of Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables for 
Home Use.” No other book gives so much in- 
formation on so wide a range of topics within so 
small a space. It covers practically all phases of 
home gardening with sufficient explanation of 
each to satisfy the practical requirements of the 
average amateur. The book is admirably illus- 
trated, and is published by the Macmillan Com- 


pany. 
LITTLE-GROWN BULBS 


NE of the best ways to keep alive one’s 
interest in house plants is to be on 
the watch for new things that are likely 
to succeed under home conditions. 
One is thus constantly broadening the 

garden horizon, and is often able to add a new 
element of beauty to the window garden. 

Two or three flowering bulbs are offered in the 
fall catalogs that are either new or little known 
to the great majority of window gardeners. One 
of these is the Lebanon Flower—known technical- 
ly as Puschkinia libanotica—an early blooming 
bulb having trusses of blossoms suggestive of 
hyacinths. The plant is a native of Asia Minor, 
and is sufficiently hardy for outdoor planting, 
when it fowers with the crocus. The flowers of 
the only type now available are white, more or 
less striped with blue. Fortunately the bulbs are 
inexpensive, being quoted at 30 cents a dozen 
and $1.75 a hundred. 

The S Paraxis or Wand Flower is another lit- 
tle-grown bulb that deserves a trial. This is one 
of the Cape Bulbs and belongs to the great Iris 
family. The leaves are suggestive of miniature 
irises, and the spikes of brilliantly colored flowers 
are very beautiful. 

In forcing indoors, the Wand Flowers require 
the same treatment as the Ixias, another beautiful 
group too little grown by amateurs. The Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture gives these directions for 
growing Ixias in greenhouses, and they will also 
apply to house culture. “Ixia bulbs should be 
planted an inch deep, five or six in a five-inch 
pot, or eight or ten in a six-inch pot. They like 
a compound of sandy soil and leaf mold. 

It is supposed that three-fourths of the failures 
with Ixias is due to hasty forcing. The pots 
should be stored under a bench or a rather dark 
cellar at a temperature of 45 degrees. The ob- 
ject is to hold back the tops while the roots are 
growing, in order to get stocky, well-colored, 
slowly started shoots. They need no water until 
growth has started. Then water carefully until 
the flowers come, as the young plants are liable 
to rot at the surface of the ground. While flow- 
ering water freely. After flowering some gar- 
deners give the plants no water. Others keep 
the soil moist until the leaves turn yellow, and 
then gradually withhold water. As to tempera- 
ture, the plants may be brought into a cool green- 
house (50°) when well started, and toward the 
end of January may be given five degrees more 
heat if flowers are desired as early as the middle 
of March. Ixias have to be staked and tied. The 
old bulbs from which the offsets have been re- 
moved may be used again. 

The Arabian Star of Bethlehem (Ornitho- 
galum) is a beautiful bulbous plant known to 
very few. It is easy to grow indoors and yields 
its lovely blossoms in great abundance. The 
bulbs are not expensive, being listed in retail cat- 
alogs at $2.50 per hundred. 
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"GROW FRESH VEGETABLES FOR YOUR TABLE 
Sunlight Sash make winter 
gardening a pleasure 


There is none of the back-breaking, patience-trying 
drudgery of covering and uncovering the sash. No 
mats or boards or coverings of any kind are used. 





== 


The double layer of glass takes the place of mats or boards 


Between the two layers is a % inch transparent blanket of 
dry, still air—keeping in the heat—keeping out the cold. This 
also permits the plants to get all the light all the time 
which means that they will grcw faster and become hardier. 
Glass slips in and is held in place without putty. Can't 
work loose. Easily replaced. 


Read what amateurs grew last season 


Fresh lettuce and radishes all winter. Cabbage, cauliflower, 

beet, tomato, pepper and sweet po- 
tato plants to set out in the Spring. 
Violets all winter, pansies in bloom 
in February or March. 


Get these two books 


_ One is our free catal The other 
is a book on hot s and cold 
frames by Prof. vonet. an authority 
on the subject. It tells how to make 
and care for the beds, 
when to plant. 4c in stamps will 
bring Prof. Massey’s book in ad- 
dition to the catalog. 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co., 
945 E. Broadway, 





Louisville, Ky 





Some of California's Rare Plants 
on Your Grounds or in Your Home 


4 You need not confine your selection of plants, trees and flowers to : | 


those you can buy in the East. The sub-tropical plants of California 
open up an entirely new line of possibilities for you. 

By our plan you may grow, on your own grounds or in your home, 
things that you have probably thought, heretofore, would not succeed 
for you. We love these superb plants, and grow them unusually well, 
while our methods of packing and shipping enable us to forward them 
safely all over the world. , We will gladly supply further particulars. 


We are the Introaucers of Burbank’s Newest Fruits 


In addition to producing great numbers of the ornamental and fruit 
trees successful in California, we are the authorized distributers of a 
number of Burbank’s latest introductions. The purchase of any of 
these from us is, therefore, always an . 
absolute guarantee of genuineness. 

Our offering of the Burbank production in- 
cludes a number of splendid Plums, also new 
Cherry and Strawberry, and the now famous 
Paradox and Royal Rapid-Growing Timber 
Walnuts. Full particulars, with prices, are giv- 
en in our various pubiications : see list below. 


Three Books for Lovers of Growing Things 

Price Catalogue, illustrated throughout 
and entirely re-written. lists all the products 
of our Nurseries, with descriptions and prices. 
Free—if request is accompanied by a brief 
statement of your probable requirements in 
trees and plants. 

“California Horticulture,"’ a 120-page 
book covering every detail of planning, 
planting, pruning, irrigating, etc. Covers 
and several pages in full colors; abundantly 
illustrated throughout. Price 25c postpaid. 

“New Products of the Trees."" Describes 
Luther Burbank’s latest introductions. 
Descriptions and color-plates of new Plums 
and Walnuts. Price 25c postpaid. 


FANCHER® CREEK NURSERIES, inc. t 


George C. Roeding, Prest. and Mgr. 

__ Box C, Fresno, California 
Established Paid up Capital 
4 1884 $200,000.00 


, 














The Vacuum Cleaner 





Made by Sturtevant 





When Sturtevant engineers succeeded in compressing 
into a 2-foot machine the powerful principle of high- 


pressure fan suction— 


they trebled the usefulness of household’ vacuum 





cleaning. 


For fifty years Sturtevant fans have been solving some of the world’s big mechanical problems. They suck 
cargoes of wheat from the holds of ships, draw bad air from the deepest mines, exhaust refuse from factories. 
The same principle, reduced to its simplest terms, makes the 





It has wonderful power 


It gets all the dirt, big and little. Tests show it will get 
nearly six times as much dirt out of a room as a broom. 


It is the simplest portable cleaner in 
the world 


Its working parts are a motor, a suction fan and a dust 
receptacle — nothing else. 


It will not damage fabrics. That’s the 
great bugbear of vacuum cleaning 


It replaces the excessive suction of the ordinary suction 
cleaner with its wonderful air-column, drawing through 
its hose nearly 100,000 cubic inches of air per minute. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 58 


But if you are in reach of one of our branch offices, see our 


machine. It speaks for itself. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company 


General Office, HYDE PARK, MASS 


50 Church St., New York; 135 N. Third St., Phila. ; 
530 S. Clinton St., Chicago; 329 W. Third St., Cin- 
cinnati; 711 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa.; 1006 Loan 
and Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 34 Oliver St., 
Boston; 529 Metropolitan Bldg., Minneapolis; 423 
Schofield Bldg., Cleveland; 1108 Granite Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y.; 300 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis; 456 
Norwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; 36 Pearl St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


We invite dealers of standing to write for our trade terms. 








Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


It does its work quickly and easily 


No going over and over the same space to get it clean. 


It will last 


It has none of the valves, bellows and gears whose 
leaking and wearing down make constant trouble and 
repairs. 

It is both a suction and a blowing 


machine 


Invaluable for aerating mattresses, and a dozen similar 
purposes. 


It has largest capacity 


Will clean a whole house without emptying. 


Finished in aluminum, rubber tires, 
10 special cleaning tools. Delivered, 
express prepaid, ready for use. 
Guaranteed in 
every detail. 


Price $130 











Patented. 


Our book entitled ‘‘ The Proper Care of Lawns"’ tells all about lawn 
making and keeping. Explains some of the little known uses of a Lawn 
Roller and tells why the patented features of the Dunham, the Roller 
Bearings and Sectional Construction make it by far the best, most 


economical and easiest to operate. 


Free on REQUEST The Dunham Company 
334-362 First Avenue, 
Berea, Ohio. 


Largest Manufacturers in the world of Land Rollers, 
Soil Pulverizers and Packers for all purposes. 


That Lawn of Yours can be made just as smooth and velvety, of as 


full even growth, free from tufts and weeds as the 
| one you have always admired, if you will use a 


DUNHAM ROLLER 















WRITE TODAY 
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THE HOUSE BEAU 





IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 














a 


night.” 
the hero. 














Desert 


fit mates of their men. 
new novel, 


Opal 


With Frontispiece. 


of New England. 
humor. 


conventionality. 


Splendidly Illustrated by Frank Craig. 


The Heritage of the 


By ZANE GREY 


NE reviewer of this new novel says: “An 
appealing love story, pure as the far water 
brooks, in which the curtain is raised on a scene 
hitherto unexplored in American fiction.” The 
New York World adds this comment: 
strong story, rich with life and mixed with color. 
No man jn the tale wears a collar, and the women 
are the genuine daughters of the desert and the mountains, 
We are glad to recommend this fine 
‘The Heritage of the Desert.’”’ 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


MAX 


By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Even better than her great success 


“THE MASQUERADER” 


UST two months old as this number of 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE goes to press—and 
yet MAX in this brief time has been taken up 
for extensive review by over a hundred news 
papers—a chorus of praise swelling across the 
country and echoing beyond the ocean in the 
English press. Almost without exception they 
say MAX is better than “‘ The Masquerader ” 
(high praise, indeed). ‘‘ More breathless in 
interest, with a central situation just as strong.” 
Mrs. Thurston has “ caught the atmosphere, 
the glitter, the restlessness of life in these deft 
pleasant pictures.” One critic says, “‘ There 


is an ache in the throat in those scenes when 
Charpentier’s music floats out on the luminous 
‘A remarkable thing about this love story is that the heroine is also 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“i¢" is a 





By BESSIE R. HOOVER 


LOVE story of real life as true and appealing as Miss Wilkins’s early stories 
A picture of every-day human nature w wage f goniané varied 
by the incidents and suspended interest of a diversified romance, 


1 pervaded with 


It is the kind of story to bring laughter and tears—the ta ey of humble folk as 
they actually live, their joys and sorrows frankly expressed Ny the disguise of 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 








prised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 


given. 


News Company and its branches. 





THE HOUSE 


Three dollars per annum, in advance, 
postpaid to any ‘part of the United States; 
$3.50 to Canada; to foreign countries com- 


Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, 
unless made by registered letter, or by 
check, express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, 
both the old and the new address should be 


The trade supplied by the American 


BEAUTIFUL 


Renew as early as possible, 


Book-dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdeal 
ers receive subscriptions 
Advertising rates to be had on application 
The House Beautiful will not be responsi 
ble for manuscripts and illustrations sub 
mitted, but uses all due caution in their care 
Application for entry as second-class mat 
ter at the post-office at New York pending 
Copyright, 1910. 
rights reserved. 


The House Beautiful Company, 1 Madison dyennee, New Y ork 
ERBERT S. STONE, President. PRESTON A. MULLER, Secretary. 


The address of t t he address of the off 


in order to 
avoid a break in the receipt of the numbers. 


Trade-mark registered. All 
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CHERRY WOODWORK. 


> woodwork of my house is cherry. It is 
10st as dark as old mahogany. I have two 
ihogany tables or stands. Please tell me what 
or of paper to use on wall and ceiling; also, 
what colors to use for portieres and chairs. If 
ould get a new carpet or rug, what color would 
u suggest, and what color for paper, portieres 
ind uphols tery? 
lhe sitting-room has a Wilton rug in dark- 
: What shall I 
: ceiling and portieres? Also, what 


Th 





ds and dull blues and greens. 
use for walls 
‘olor paper for dining-room walls and for bed- 


room north of sitting-room. I want dining-room 
have a plate rail. Please tell me the correct 
height for this, and what kind of rail to get 
nd where I would be likely to find it. The 
has tapestry paper in dull red, green, blue 
and tan—very pretty. Should curtains in dif- 
ferent rooms be white or cream? Mt. Tt 
The carpeting is very good to use with pastel 
shades now in vogue. We would choose one of 
the shades of buff, the light shade for wall. For 
portieres the same shade in double-faced velour, 
or perhaps for the portieres the next darker shade 
For window seat cushions the brown corduroy, 
for upholstery to furniture the same shades in 
tapestry that are used in the rug. For outside 
curtains use self-toned or two-toned brown silk, 
with net sill curtains in ecru shade or cream 
tone. Use the same in all your rooms on jower 


floor. 


We would put on the sitting-room an old art 
blue shade of paper, and window cushions in the 
same shade of corduroy. For portieres the same 
shade of velour. For curtains a drapery of the 
new madras, introducing the tones of the rugs, 
would be attractive. 

The dining-room will be attractive in a gray- 
green below the rail, and above a pretty tapestry 
paper with tone of lower paper and of vour 
wood prominent in it. The curtains we would 
have of a sheer gray-green the shade of wall 
Your rail will have to be made by your car- 
penter, of the same wood as the other finish. It 
is usually placed two-thirds the height of the 
room, but sometimes is placed at the height of 
the doors to save broken lines. That you would 
have to decide. 


MOLDINGS. 


Will you kindly advise me how to refurnish 
my hall? Our house is old-fashioned brown- 
stone, and the walls are twelve feet high. The 
hall is large and dark, and is now papered with 
a brown scroll design paper and the floor is car- 
peted. Is it possible to treat the floor in some 
way so that I may use a runner or rug? The 
woodwork is all white, and I had thought that 
a stained floor would not look well with white 
stairway. I would like an idea as to what color 
and style of paper to use, and if you would ad- 
vise having the paper run to the ceiling, or have 
a molding and deep border to shorten the high 
effect. M. A. Y. 

Your floor can be stained and waxed and 
rubbed to a soft finish, so as to be used with a 
runner and rugs if you wish. The effect would 
be much more pleasing than with a carpet. Your 
hall will be entirely changed in aspect with such a 
treatment. for your floor, and a wall paper with 
light cream ground with green leafy twigs all 
over it. 

It is ene of Jeffreys and is quite expensive, 
but is worth all the money put into it. With 
white paint it will be most attractive. Let the 
paper run to the upper floor. We would not bor- 
der the paper. A wood cornice is in good form, 
connecting the ceiling with the paper. It should 











be painted white. 
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The Choice o 
Magazine 


CRIBNER’S Magazine has been 
more read, more quoted, and more 
talked about within the past year 
than any other magazine published. 
Its position of leadership is estab- 
lished, its quality known, and _ its 
reputation for progressiveness, for 
filling its pages with the best, most 
interesting and entertaining literature 
and art of the time, is as widely 
known as its name. « 

Scribner’s Magazine is a family institution. 
If you read it this year, you will want to 
read it next year and the year after. There 
is never any occasion for speculation about 
its contents. You are always perfectly sure 


that you will find every number worth 
reading, worth keeping. 


1911 


will be another great 
Scribner Year 


Send your subscription now and ask for an Illustrated 
Prospectus. You will find it very interesting reading. 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 
aS vase ot )»>MAUPASSANT 
liiustrated—4% x 7 inches. Bound in Art Clothe Each volume contains more than 300 pages. 
Sou are NOT to pay anything for the set NOW nor 
AFTER you receive it. 


A*™¥ unexpected transaction has enabled us to add a few thousand subscribers t 


oy megasine. 
We believe that it is business to let you have these sets of DE MAUP ASSANT 








ABSOLUTELY FREE in order to get. you started. The price of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 
is 15 cents a copy, which, if purchased by single copies, costs $1.80 a year. For g, wrapping 
— express charges on the five volumes of DE MAUPASSANT, 150 complete stories, illustrated, 





rinted from new large type, cop; ted 1910, ome 4% x 
according to distance; so Send us $2.60 for the year’s subscription to the d for the absolute cost of shipping 
and delivery. NO FURTHER CHARGES OF ANY ~~ ee en ‘ 

You ma ps id only 70 ts, as good faith, and \ 4 books ship ‘ou, with the Specia vilege 0! xamination, 
before A n pay the balance: (the express Be or 4 charge 10 nee more ad these collect . = $s); or send the full 
8 


7, it costs an average cents each, 


you 
amount. at once and save 10 cents, Send us mone: , check or money-order. If the books are not satis- 





actory in every way, without quibble or question, we wil "refund you either the 70 cents or $2.60 paid. 
Guy Maupassant’ s eventful career in Paris gave him ideas, situations and local color for his ye stories. Strong 
in imagination, overflowing with natural ahem, oy passion in his Be human life and of human conduct 
really a, ae as we imagine they might or pn we we B THE REAL DOI Gs. OF LIFE—ts at 
a, S$ gives us. ramatic instinct, his situations, and his climaxes are overwhelming. These Ae 
stories id ivy in every ala of travel, mystery, advent! comedy, pathos and tragedy, love and realism. You 





Must Write AT ONCE. PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 485 East 24th St, New York City 
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Greenhouse 
Plans Number 91 and 105 


Number 91 is a splendid 
plan that is both attrac- 
tive and practical—which 
is a much to be desired 
combination. The center 





Number 105 is a large 
out-and-out palm and 
tropical plant house hav- 
ing a lobby entrance from 


house is used for the which you look down on 
taller plants, and the wing the palms, ete., rather 
houses for carnations and than up into them, as is 
roses. 4 





The work room is at the the — when standing 
back and is connected ty below. The result is most 
an 11 foot propagating effective. If you want a 
oa oe — oe palm house or conserva- 

mp 5 escribec > * 
illustrated on page 40 vf tory, take it up with us. 


our New Cataloc. Send for the New Catalog. 





Lord and Burnham Company 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
St. James Bidg. Tremont Bldg. Heed Bidg.f The Rookery 


res, 
Pe | 
















SHEEP. MANURE 


Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
: odors, Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
ees lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and housd plants. 


$4 00: Large Barrel. Freight prepaid East 
. »f Missouri River, cash with order 
Abply now * 


The Pulverized Manure Co. » 26 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, I 














Saving the Trees of the South 


OU, whose stately homes in the sunny South 
are set among majestic and venerated trees; 
you, who love the mystic beauty of the great 

out-of-doors, the trees of which bespeak its crown- 
ing glory; you, to whose care the trees were given 
by generations long since 
passed away, to keep in 
health and beauty for 
those which are to 
come — /earn of the 
needs of these trees. 


The business of 
the Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Company and 
the profession of 
the Davey Tree Ex- 
perts is the saving 
of trees. John 
Davey, the Father 
of Tree Surgery, is 

their teacher and 
their guarantor. Tree 
salvation is needed 
and possible in the 
South. Needed, because 
your trees dec ay like — 
John trees, if neglected or 
— abused. Possible, because 

the Davey Tree Experts go South every Winter. 
For four months, December to March, they will work 
from eastern Texas to the Atlantic. Beautiful booklet with 
illustrations awaits your call. Write at once, stating the 
number of your trees, the kinds and their location. We may 
be able to send a special representative without cost or obli- 
gation to you to make a thorough examination of your trees. 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO.., Inc., 3512 Cypress St, KENT, OHIO 


(Oherating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
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Your Floors and 
Rugs Worth Protecting? 
Unshod chair and table legs and ordinary 


~°* casters put a quick end to your floor and rug at- 
re” _ tractiveness. Hairlines and digs today, become a trail “*s 
. . . . ex, bh 

tomorrow—needless floor and rug destruction is inevitable. “ees 
A 


Yours are proof if you're unacquainted with 
CASTERS 


“FELTOID” cities 


They are the dividing agent which receives and absorbs the impact. [Made of all, pure wool, scientifically 
treated to insure a lifetime of service; "FELTOID" Casters and Tips cannot, will not harden, mar, 
scratch nor stain. 
Insist, make sure, that your new furniture is equipped with "FELTOIDS". They should cost nothing extra— 
yet eliminate floor, rug, furniture and "back" destruction. Substitutors can steal our claims on/y—not the mar- 
proof caster and tip. Money back if you want it. Look for the name "FELT O!D" on every caster and tip. 
Get the free ‘‘FELTOID’’ booklet anyway. Now. 
THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY, Dept. N 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 








OU’D be pretty safe in judging of what 

a man can do by what he has done; 
past performance; record. ‘This determines 
his place in the world. 


No man ever succeeds at a bound. It’s 
the sum of deeds well done every day, work, 
training, which spell success and prepare men 
to occupy positions of responsibility and trust. 
No man can hope for advancement without 
training. The world wants trained men and 
women---won’t have any other kind. Go 
into training ! 

When the training is in proper hands, a lot of time is 
saved and great results are accomplished. Proper hands 
mean experts; specialists. Result: no wanderings in 
by-paths or “*butting heads against stone walls’’;---just a 
straight open way to success. CUT HERE 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Our new book will explain the P. O. Box 1624, University City, | 
home study courses—over two ee 
hundred. Free scholarships to 
deserving. pupils. _What’s your 








Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, full information as to how I can take up 
the study of the course I have marked below 


capi ‘ oo -Biingle : Stenography 
ambition? Ourfaculty willsuggest | ‘Jounal "Bookkeeping 
f training that will make | “teciem™bomes © 05TieGe Preparatory 
a course O ining at will make ... Kindergarten ..-Agriculture 


---Domestic Science 
-.-Civil Service Preparation 
--.-Dressmaking 

---Auto Engineering 
..-Photography 


The People’s University =~ 
P. O. Box 1624 St. & No... 


University City, St. Louis, Mo. 


..- Horticulture 


you realize It. 
Mark the coupon and send to-day. 


... Veterinary Science 

...Floriculture 
Poultry Culture 
-Bee keeping 
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A LIVING ROOM. 


Will you kindly give me some suggestions for 
my living-room? It is a large room with two 
windows five and a half feet high by four feet 


1 


wide, facing the east, one broad window facing 
south, one window five and a half feet high and 
four feet wide, facing west and opening on 
a porch. On same side with this window is a 
rolling door five feet wide and seven feet high, 
which opens into a small hall. On the north side 
of this room is a door the usual size, opening 
onto a side porch. Please tell me what treatment 
will be most effective for these windows and 
doors. 


3eside the long seat under the southern win- 
dow there are several other seats, all with uphol- 
stered cushions. What material and color do 
you suggest for covering these? The floor and 
woodwork are stained very dark, plain Flemish 
oak. The side wall from floor to picture mold- 
ing, which reaches within fourteen inches of 
ceiling, is tinted a deep cream—the remainder of 
side wall and ceiling is a pale gray-blue. I am 
very fond of blue, which has been the color 
scheme carried out in this room, the rug being 
a delft blue and white Smyrna. Later I hope to 
get another rug—do you advise getting one with 
more warmth of color—if so, what colors? I 
have a number of handsome vases and orna- 
ments of different colors and designs. Can I 
take a good dea! of liberty in the use of them 
in this room. M.C 


We are in receipt of your letter and plan of 
windows. As you prefer blue to other tones and 
do not speak of changing your walls, we should 
keep the blue rug and would use for curtains 
at the windows a thin silk matching exactly the 
blue in upper part of wall. These curtains 
should come to the sill and be drawn on small 
rods placed just below the leaded glass and 
made to draw easily to either side, with two-inch 
hem on bottom, one inch down the sides. The 
upholstery for the cushions should have the blue, 
but with other colors to give life to the room. 
We think, however, we would upholster the 
window seat in blue corduroy the shade of blue 
in rug. Then we would most certainly use the 
candlesticks and candalabra, and your orna- 
ments, if not too many, will make your room 
cheerful and attractive. If your doors are glass 
doors, they should have the silk drawn on small 
rods, top and bottom. Get the sheerest of silk— 
an India, if possible. 


OLD CHINA. 


Can you give me any information about some 
china stamped Ashworth on the back, and over 
it the letters, S. B., or possibly B. B.? In addi- 
tion, there is marked on with a brush 3556, or 
possibly 3554, and above the letter B. The de- 
sign on this plate I have traced. Where it is 
marked blue it is a beautiful deep blue, almost a 
purple, and the decorations are in pink, green, 
yellow, and terra cotta, which sounds startling, 
but the combination on the deep blue is very 
pretty. We have a plate in salad size and soup 
saucers and one cup that belonged to the set. 
The colors in the cup are particularly beautiful. 
Could you tell me where we could get any more 
of it—we would like to get some cups. I don't 
know that it is of any particular value, but we 
are very fond of it and would like to know some- 
thing of it. Lak 
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Your year’s reading ata WHOLESALE PRICES and cut your magazine bill in half. THINK OF IT---for the same amount 
4 of money you spent last year you can secure additional magazines! 
4 
i A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
n ~ i on ~ , sa . . . . ° 
: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will make a most delightful Christmas gift to any woman. An attractive Christmas card 
‘ will be sent her with the December issue, announcing the giver’s name 
e 
z HOW TO BUY YOUR MAGAZINES 
it . > ° : ° . ; . 
d If you do not wish any of the following attractive clubs, pick out the magazines you desire, add their class prices together 
and multiply their sum by five. If two copies of any magazines are desired, add the class prices twice. Note the following example: 
= Class Price 
|~ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, $3.00—45 
° Metropolitan . ... . . 1.50—20 
: Review of Reviews. . . . 3.00—35 
? 100 x 5=$5.00 Club Price 
of Zee Mowe Beautiful ch cw aatasgel $3.00 Our Price! The House a $3.00 1 Our Price 
700 ousekeeping .......... 1.25 rr eee 1.00 
- wom ANS < HOME eo Ey ee v2s | $4.10 Woman’s Home Companion... 1.50 f $4.20 
1g 
to The House Beautiful......... $3.00) © 
ur Pric. 
th ER yee RO 1.00 | e , 
I Everybody's... .....0sssssee. sof $5.QQ | Pacise Monthiy nn 22:22::5223 | Our Price 
. eS eee eee 1.00 J eS age SENSI Ra aR 1.00 } 5:00 
I Everybody’s or any class 22 e 
m The House Beautiful......... $3.00 OurPrice Kici 1: vik Vetonammne mamma: 
Review of Reviews........... 3-00 
ee 1.50 $5.00 
of _ souse re $3.00 ) |o Pri 
. verybo las ur Frice 
nd The House Beautiful......... $3- * 1 Our Price “ie. nd come ‘ Ye ‘ ney 3 , 
Id ah World's Work 5 $6.30 
nba aihie. ship a ‘ io 
ns ee i. ree 3 25 f $6 00 cuan's Home Companion... 1.50 
he 
ns The House Beautiful......... $3.00 
Metropolitan ......... ++ 1.50 Our Price 
all Harper’s Bazar ..'........ —_> 7.1 The House Beautiful......... $3.00 
nd Everybody's or McClure’s.... 1.50 $ e 0 McClure’s or any class 22 | Our Pri 
Review of Reviews........... 3-00 TMAGASIME 0 0000000000000 1.50 — 
ich Cosmopolitan .......-..+6..+5 1.00 + $8. 00 
he bape s seg Companion... 1.50 
ee : MEpers DAME ....sccccececs 1.25 
a ele re sti #30 | Our Price | Review of Heres 000.00" +35 
Metropolitan .. seee Or $0 | $8. 10 
me Scribner’s or Outlook. oe * oo J 
the 
| _| The House Beautiful......... $3.00 | 
ae The House Beautiful......... $3.00 } Good Housekeeping .......... 1.25 | : 
the Everybody’s or any class 22 | Our Price | Delineator ................+.. 1.00 | Our Price 
magazine .. -ae 80 \ Everybody’s or any class 22 10 00 
na- start ‘ Outlook or Scribner's. . - 3.00 f{ $9 30 magazine .... ona wes ae. De e 
m eat tat ‘e Cosmopolitan .......... 1.00 ° Outlook or Scribner’s ........ 3.00 
3 ALE bD. Leats Woman’s Home Companion... 1.50 WOR WOU ascdcccsescess 3-00 
ass 
all 
ne LEADING MAGAZINES WITH CLASS PRICES 
Crass Sus. Crass Sus. Cass Sus. 
Price. Price. Price. Price. Price. Paice. 
Ainslie’s Magazine nina ane dite Gua 29 $1.80 ETE Ore 1.50 SOU dnninn es oiies's ose nsepadon 60 $3.00 
American Boy ...... oa eS | RRR Sete 1.50 SONG DONE oxacncccscctncuens 17 1.50 
Atlantic Monthly. . . TF MOO 1 TOD RIOR oo i.0'5. 000-02 800000860 06.4 CONE sek kin Con caaies scckeaeaal 20 1.50 
I os nnahcs< 20 1.00 | Harper’s Magazine ............... 4.00 Pen CD. vs0 non ccneseusnds 25 1.50 
American Magazine ............... 290 1.50 | Harper’s Weekly ........ <a 4.00 | Pictorial Review ..............+.. 16 1.00 
me Boy’s Magazine ................+- 1s 1.00 HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 3-00 ce tae 35 3.00 
ver Boston Cotking Scheel ...0006.00% 17 1.00 | Independent .......... 3-00 Review of Reviews ............ - 35 3-00 
é ME aires Si went anne wae ceons 80 4.00 | International Studio .. ss §.00 | St. Nicholas .................. - 60 3.00 
ddi- NI oe oa oo ec pia 17 1.00 “age eae a ee 5-00 Saturday Evening Post .......  & 1.50 
or Country Life in America .......... 65 4.00 IR, Bae oe nde i bd wig:eebs 4.00 School Arts Book ......... 25 1.50 
, I Re ee 53 3-00 | Ladies’ Home, Journal...:......... 1.50 Scientific American (new). - 40 3-00 
de- CGE: DADOURETO 6 oi soc scccscccns 35 3-00 L’Art de la Mode ........ gceecces 2 3-50 Scribner’s ......... - 60 3.00 
oe i oe 16 SOD | EEE THOME, 60 cnc ccccccscscne 5-00 Smart Set . 40 3-00 
it is NG Semi cs cient Mac agin ens ie 12 “Ve #4 |. (Get Se Seeseer : 2.50 Success ... . 1.00 
st a a RS RE eee ree SR A 50 906 | Literate TE oc snc cb ccccscves 3-00 SUMSCt wn ceseesccceccecccnees -- 22 1.50 
RE Es To eee 22 1.50 Little ‘olks Magazine 1.00 NS lo hee oe nati: eae 17 1.00 
‘een, I 22 aes chs bo eadw cee Kon 22 ee | OE OC Sa aaa 9 -50 ORD. MNREORD: . ..ccccksheaests 65 3-50 
. UN in ns Sn Sanne ee de 22 1.50 EE Fe hicicn Lakes tcnhscosevébene 22 1.50 Travel Magazine ...........+++++- 22 1.5@ 
ling, SESS eS aon 60 SOO. | BEOPOROOR . o000cniccccicccssedsce 20 1.50 Vogue eee treet eee eee geese eeneee 70 4-00 
very NE Ae NN 6 5 5 cow wes cnecee tio A? 3-00 DL, POTUNEED® ctcccccsccceseces 12 +75 Woman’s Home Companion........ 22 1.50 
; oe RE RE ee 50 eee OS SS peree rer eee per Av 3-00 Workd’s Werk coccccccccccccsccces 37 3.00 
soup TSE eee 22 1.50 PN sb opoiecedstcdioscatvebsses 20 1.00 World TODAY 2.2 ccccevcscesceses 22 1.50 
set. Good Housekeeping ............... 20 1.25 SE ae eles $0005 nersesbenans 47 3.00 Youth’s Companion ..........++++- 35 1.75 
iful. 
o SEND IN YOUR ORDER TODAY TO 
n 
y, A 4 
—_ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
we 
ome- 
. S. 
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A NEW KIND OF A MAGAZINE 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Is the only mo 1 
natural and essential part of h n ‘i g 
expresses that appreciatior rt 11 
the higher developm 

It is the most widely r 
kind in the world because 
spread enthusiasm of the } t for re 
ment in home surrounding xs 

Well-built homes, new ideal l ratio1 
the number of art ers country ove! 
evidences of a far-reachin 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


Living American Painters—Sergeant Ken 
A New Idea in Americar itectut 
Homes of the Men of 1830; The Barbizon |] 
Artists Who Have Made Furniture and De 
Winslow Homer: An Ed ia i 
A Plea for a R t Popularity) 
What Artists and Art S ls are Doing 
Gallery Bahibitions. Mont 
European Architectt Departm 
The Gentle Art of Picking | p A 
Music Lovers’ Departn he Next 
American Opera. | 
The Best Books of the \ 


$1.80 a Year, 15 Cents a Copy | 


First issue will soon be out of print and hard to get. Sen 
entering Yearly Subscriptions now. Send $2 for 14 months 


ADAM BUDGE, Publisher, 112a W. 32d St., New York 














































ADAM BUDGE, 112a West 32d Street, NEW YORK 
Please send ARTS & DECORATION, 14 months, for which Lenclose $2.00. It is i] 
anderstood that I may have a copy of the first issue (November) which is only sent tosubscriber | 
| 

| 

| 

| 





Please address.......+-.-+-++ webver 
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* DRUG SOAP 


click 


Makes Your Rugs As Silky As New 


Restores the beautiful tints and shades—brings 
out all the original lustre—better than vacuum or 
dry cleaning. 


Weigert’s Oriental Rug aoe 








is the most wonderful preparation ms beauti 
fying and lenathening the life of rugs ary drape ric S 
comforters, pi llows, sweaters and wea g al € al 
kinds—contains ingredients that are « benificial—recon 
mended by rug experts in al! parts of t! i. 4f size bars 

.00, ex-press prepaid—money back at e if not perfect); 


satisfactory. This Is the only real rug and be nae o> made. 
F Valuable booklet, ‘‘The Care of ent g ugs an 
ree Carpets,’’ sent pust paid to ar e8S O1 quest 


E. C. Moore & Son Co., 157 aie: Arta Detroit, Mich. 














THE SONG OF THE TRAMP 
I gather here and there a pie, 


SHE WAS THE BOSS 
A suffragette *way down in Gk 


And here and there a biscuit ; Married a fellow named Foucestet 
I snatch a spoon when no one’s by, Two years later she died 

It always pays to risk it. And he said as he sied: 
I sleep at noon where waters flow “Well, anyway, I never boucestet 


To soothe the weary comer, Chicago Dai 
For men may come and men may go, a 
But I go on all summer. Wife—I suppose 











pretty young rl y would ceas 
I ride beneath the rushing freight me? Husband—What nonsense you 
From Boston to Chicago; do I care for youth and beauty? \ 
I watch each chance to desecrate all right—M. A. ! 
The box of Wells & Fargo. 
I sing and whistle as I go— “Serve the champag 1 tin cups, | 
November’ll find me lonely, rected the owner of the bungalow \ 
For in November falls the snow— sir.” “These hunting parties like t 
I walk in summer only.—E-xchange. trifle.’"—Washington Herald 








Your letter telling of the old china interests 
greatly, but we fear you cannot find pieces 
like it unless some of the large dealers could put 
the way of finding specimens. It is not 

so very old—but unique and decorative. G. L. 
\shworth and brother bought the Mason Iron- 
ne Pottery at Fenton, England, in 1859. The 
Mason ironstone jugs are greatly prized and 
ng a high price. All the numbers and letters 
are only stock or kiln numbers used for the con- 

of the workmen and potters. 


DRAPERIES, 


Our living-room is 15x30 feet and 10 feet 
h The woodwork, ceiling, and mantel are 
-olor and the paper is a rich cream. The 
is light polished oak with Persian rugs. 
There is a large double door itito hall, also a 
loor into room at the end where hangings will 
also be needed. The front window is a double 
ie, reaching from ceiling to floor, and side 
inc we w is a double one with waincoting below. 
W Vhat hangings will be “just the thing” at win- 
ws and doors if ecru or cream net is used 
ext the glass? I do not care to buy the most 
expensive material, nor do I care to use the 
shade of the walls, as this would be too light. I 
should be glad to hear from you as soon as 
nvenient, 2% 

















For the draperies for your windows and doors 
we would suggest with the cream-colored walls 
that one of the shades which blend with cream, 
a rich tan would be the only tone to use. For 

rtieres we would use a silk rep or double- 
faced velour in the golden tan shades. At the 
ndows, the sash curtains of cream net and 
ngings of silk with the plain golden tan, or a 
figured tan and cream. We-prefer the plain. 

‘here are very beautiful cretonnes on cream 
ground with rich and soft colorings. This would 
be very suitable for a living room for the win- 
dows. It is expensive, however, the right kind, 
and we think we would use the silk for the win- 
lows and the cretonne for cushions, as it will 
introduce the rich coloring of the rugs and be 
narmonious. 





The plain silks come at seventy-five cents a 
yard, and there is a brown or tan monks cloth 
which is cheaper than the velour or rep, which 
you may prefer. 








Roast, Bake, Boil, Steam and Stew 


only all-metal cooker, lined with seamless, pure ge No 
ect dirt or microbes. Tight metai-to-metal joints. loth 
to gather and give off stale odors. No rusting. wo. wo codes 
n y crack. Round corners. Easily cleaned. All cooking 
esse it e alu minum 

The Hyg gienic cooks by heat fetention. All you do is to heat the hot 
lates I he fi re burns no longer than the time required to heat your oven, 
less. Place a heated hot plate on the bottom of the cooker, then the 
f roasting or baking, a second hot plate is placed over the food) 
ir cooker and put out your fire. Forget your cooking until meal 
, Everything cooks right. It cannot scorch or burn. 
Send the name of your hardware dealer and we will send you a copy of 
Fireless Cooking,'’ by Edith Edgington, 

























Stephens Manufacturing Co., 332 Franklin Bidg., Buffalo, W. Y. 
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Verse and 


Worse 


SUNRISE 


The sun has slipped around the hills 
To where the little village dreams 

Asleep, in gentle peace that fills 
Each lowly cottage. Lo! it seems 

To touch with wand of magic bold 
Each sleeper in some shadow hid, 

To stir awake for dawn of gold— 
At any rate I hope it did. 


The milkmaids whistle merrily 
As on their way they tripping go; 
They call each other cheerily— 
’Twere sad to think of it not so. 


O lovely sun! enchanted dawn! 
O for the master’s brush most rare! 
When all things else are dead and gone 
My masterpiece would still outwear! 
And such invigorating air! 
Sweet-scented with the dew-drenched flowers! 
Aye, even though I was not there— 
I never rose at sunrise hours. 
—H’. A. Branan, in Pan-American Magazine. 


Is there no room in your gipsy heart 
Where a woman’s love might lié 

Warm and sheltered, your prize and song, 
As you wander beneath the sky? 


“No;” for you say, “I’ll carry no weight, 
I must be free, be free. 

I’ll carry no love in my gipsy heart 
To make a drag for me.” 


Little you know, then—love is the cloak 
That shelters you from the storm; 

Love makes the shoes for your gipsy feet; 
Love is your coat so warm. 


Tho’ you take no purse and you take no staff, 
You can not escape the load 
Of a woman’s longing and a woman’s love, 
That follow you down the road. 
—Helen Hay Whitney, in Metropolitan Magazine. 


“My uncle used to smoke his pipe and blow 
smoke rings that would float across the room 
and ring the door knob.” “My uncle,” said the 
other liar, dreamily, “used to blow some that 
would ring the doorbell.”—Tit-Bits. 


“He married her for her title.” “You mean the 
other way about, don’t you? 
lot of valuable real estate.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Family all back from the summer trip?” “Yes.” | 


“I hear your wife is confined to her room. What 


does the doctor say?” “We haven’t employed a 


doctor. The laundress promises to have her out 
in about four days.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“You have had your pie and coffee,” said the | 


lunch-wagon man; “anything else, sir?” “Yes,” 
murmured the drowsy customer, as the midnight 
bells chimed forth, “be a good fellow and drive 
me home.”—Chicago News. 


Lady Customer (in furniture shop)—What has 
become of those lovely sideboards you had when 


I was last here? Salesman (smirking)—I shaved 


‘em off, madam.—Boston Transcript. 

“IT went fishing the othet day and forgot my 
glasses,” said the near-sighted man. “Well, can’t 
you drink out of a bottle?” demanded the man 
> 2 the impressionistic nose.—Philadelphia Rec- 
or 


“No; her title to a | 
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THE NEWEST FICTION 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER 
Cumner’s Son 


HIS new book by Gilbert Parker is a collection of short stories mostly set in the islands of the South 
Sea under British dominion. They have the indescribable atmosphere of a tropic land and the 
broad spirit of humanity that is born whenever the savage and the civilized are found living their lives 
side by side. Many of them are love stories, with the unusual motives and setting of the tropics, and 
all are characteristic Parker stories. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 


By WILL N. HARBEN 
Dixie Hart 
VER 250,000 copies of Will N. Harben’s Georgia novels have been disposed of—proof indeed that 
they have reached a permanent popularity. Here—just published—is Mr. Harben’s latest novel, 
“Dixie Hart.” It is the strong, sympathetic, humorous story of an optimistic Southern girl who wins 
in a fight against adversity.. “‘ Dixie Hart” is by far the best novel Mr. Harben has ever written. The 
hero is a good natured, shrewd young fellow who “ keeps store” in a little Georgia town. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


Other Main Travelled Roads 


ANY readers and many critics say that Hamlin Garland never wrote anything better than “ Main 

Travelled Roads,” to which book “‘ Other Main Travelled Roads” is designed as a companion 
volume. This is not a collection of new stories, but a grouping together of those stories, several not 
before published, which were written at the same time and under the same impulse. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 
By AMELIE RIVES 
Pan’s Mountain 


STORY of the heights and depths of human feeling. An English poet and a girl wholly pagan—a 

worshipper of Pan and of the other woodland deities—live out to an unforgettable ending their 
great drama of love amid the beautiful Italian Lakes. The girl is the incarnation of life and joy, of 
love and sorrow. Only the author of “The Quick or the Dead?” could have written this story, and 
it is in every way worthy of her. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


By G. DORSET A Successful Wife 


NARRATIVE of heartbeats—wifehood through a woman’s eyes. 

this done—clearly, cleanly, truthfully. The girl grows into a woman and the woman becomes a 

wife amid the surroundings we all know. She tells us exactly what her struggle was.. And she was 

first of all a poor little stenographer in New York. It is a thrilling life experience from first to last. 
Four Illustrations by JAMES MONTGOMERY FLaAGc. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


ANONYMOUS Fraternity 


HIS remarkable letter from J. Pierpont Morgan makes clear the value of this book and, conse- 


quently, the reason for its re-publication: 








For the first time in fiction is 


“Messrs. Harper & BrotHers, New York City. Gentlemen,—I am glad to hear that there is a prospect of your 
being able to republish ‘Fraternity.’ I consider it one of the most helpful books published during these latter years that has 
come under my cognizance. It exemplifies the spirit that should animate human kind in the endeavor to develop civilization 
through real co-operation. To me it has been a sort of an inspiration, and I cannot but believe that great good will come from 
an enlarged promulgation of its principles. Very truly yours. (Signed) J. Pierponr Morcan, 


Post 8vo, Flexible Boards, Thin Paper, $1.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 














BOUND VOLUMES OF 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of The House Beautiful, bound in super quality green 
buckram, making an excellent library reference book on every phase of home-making. 
The issues bound in volume form are those from June, 1908, to May, 19090, and from 
June, 1909, to May, 1910. In many respects these are the most interesting numbers ever 
published. Every article is written by an expert and charmingly illustrated. The sub- 
scription price of The House Beautiful is $3.00. 


OUR OFFER 


Upon receipt of $3.50 we will send you, express paid, any one of these volumes you may choose, or both for 
$6.50. Send in your order NOW. The supply is limited. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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MADE BY LEAVENS 


Simple in @LEAVENS FURNITURE appealsto all per- 

‘ sons of limited or unlimited means, who appreciate 
construction and good taste displayed in their surroundings. 

design, @, When buying of us you have practically an un- 

limited stock to select from. In an ordinary store 

artistic in stock of furniture, the taste and judgment of the 

“buyer” is exercised first, and you see only such 

effect. pieces as were selected by him. With us, you have 


not only the whole output of a factory to select 

from, but in addition you have the choice of a 
— large variety of finishes. 
@, The idea of allowing the purchaser to select a 
special finish to conform to fo individual taste, is 
original with us and has resulted in many satisfied 
customers. We also furnish unfinished. 
@ Send for complete set No. 4 of over 200 
illustrations, including color chart of Leavens 
Standard finishes. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NO DELAY 10 GET THE CLOTHES DRY 





CHICAGO DRYER C0. 


Modern Residence Laundry Room showing installation DEPT. B. 
2 of SCUCHUD-RANCHT” Derer act meee fe Stove 385 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





ON WASH DAY 


Clothes Dryer and Laundry Stove. 
without extra expense as the waste heat from laundry stove 
dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable for burnir 
wood, coal or gas. Dries the clothes as perfectly as su 
shine. Especially adapted for use in Residences, Apartment 
Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers are built to order i 
various sizes and can be made to fit almost any laundry roor 
Write today for descriptive circular and our handsomely 
illustrated No. B 12 catalog. Address nearest office. 


When using the ‘‘CHICAGO- FRANCIS” 


Clothes are dri 


DRYER M'F’G CO. 


DEPT. B. 


Combined 


204 E. 26th St., New York City 















Pure 
Colonial 


To attain the utmost 
effectiveness in homes 
of the Colonial type, 
every detail must har- 
monize. Your hard- 
2 Naas sy ware furnishings 
a ae should be pure Colon- 


em”, See ° ° . 
titties ial—if you specify 


a 'SARGENT, 


Artistic Hardware 


the choice of a variety of Colonial patterns is yours. Quality of material 
and exclusiveness of design are guaranteed. Your hardware dealer will 
show them to you or you may select the design you like best from the 


SARGENT Book of Designs—Sent FREE. 


_ This book illustrates and describes over 70 patterns of hardware suitable for 
2very period and type of architecture. It also tells about the Easy Spring 
Principle of Sargent’s locks. We also publish a Colonial Book—indispensable 
to those interested in this style of home. Both books sent postpaid on request. 


SARGENT & CO., 140 Leonard St., New York. 
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CARPETS AND RUGS 


ARPETS are a comparatively modern 

luxury. The rush-strewn floor of the 

Norman hall remained for many a year, 

and carpets, if any, and these only of the 

most homely sort, were for the ladies’ 
chamber. So much was this the case that they 
became an attribute of luxury and effeminacy, and 
in the sixteenth century it was still the reverse of 
he polite to call a man a knight of the carpet. In 
the seventeenth century, though, they became a 
necessary article of furniture for the wealthy, says 
C. H. Quennell, but Macaulay has an interesting 
note on the subject, when he refers in his History 
to the state of lodging-houses of Bath when “the 
floors of the dining-room were uncarpeted, and were 
coloured brown with a wash made of soot and 
small beer, in order to hide the dirt.” 

Carpets remained, though, the luxuries of the 
wealthy, and there may have been beside the very 
practical reason that uncarpeted rooms, stone 
flagged or oak planked, were more readily cleansed 
of the mud and dirt which was ever present in 
those days. When Prince George of Denmark 
visited Petworth in the winter, he was six hours in 
going nine miles, with body-guards of peasants on 
each side of his coach to prop it up. And if the 
country roads were like this in the seventeenth 
century, in the towns they were in addition open 
sewers, and there was some point in giving or 
taking the wall, so that one might be as far removed 
is possible from the splashing of the road traffic. 
After Pepys’s description of the dirt at Bath, one 
is a little doubtful whether it can be urged that 
cleanliness prevented the housewives of the times 
carpeting their rooms; but it is certain that had 
they done so they would have soon been caked 
with liberal layers of mud. So that it is probable 
hat they were used only for the parlors, as in the 
rmhouses of to-day, and the outer rooms, being 
i or stone-paved, could easily be swilled down 
ith a pail of water. 





Morris Rugs 


It should be borne in mind that in very early 


times the Monkish Latin word “‘Carpita” meant a 
kind of thickish cloth, or a garment made of the 
same, 

Early in the nineteenth century carpets were 
imported from Flanders and France, and were as 
well, of course, largely manufactured at home. 

Morris had such an appreciation of Oriental! 
carpet-weaving that he half doubted whether any- 
one had business to make carpets at all, and know- 
ing that we were very unlikely to beat the 
Persians, with their centuries of tradition in the 
craft, thought the endeavour should be made “to 
get enough of form and meaning into it to justify 
our making it at all.” He started by designing 
cheap Kidderminster, Brussels and Wilton piles, 
which for want of another term might be called 
“Morrisey” in pattern, and the flowing lines of 
which were spoiled by translation into the fabric 
itself. He then followed on with weaving real 
Axminsters of a close soft pile, all in one piece in 
the Eastern way, and these he called the ‘‘ Hammer- 
smith” carpets. 

The. design is not too obviously founded on 
Eastern patterns, yet in it is the same apprecia- 
tion that a earpet is in reality a mosaic of small 
squares of wool, and the lines are definitely subor- 
dinated to those squares. As well Morris realized 
that, as a carpet may be seen from any side, it 
should either have an all-over pattern, or follow 
the Persian model, with a central figure filled in 
all round. 

It should always be remembered that colour is 
wiped out in some measure by sunshine or shadow. 
The painter prefers a grey day, because then he sees 
colour in the half-tones, midway between the 
extremes noted. For this reason the Italian peasant 
can wear colored dresses that would positively 
shout in a colder climate, and the blue and yellow 
macaw is not nearly so vivid a little bird personality 
in Guiana as he is in a cage. One hardly means by 
this that we must at once rush into greys and 
disconsolate drabs; but a certain discrimination 
must be used in introducing vivid colorings into 
our homes. They need more sun than we have. 
If we look about and see what Nature has attempted 
with us, we shall hardly find a marble or rock, stone 
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LEER DSi ET OD 


4 Water Supply Service \ 


‘ 1 i" for any building— ! Ny 
: for any institution— | Ih 
Ny any place—anywhiere 


No matter where you want water, or how much 
you want, or under what conditions you want 
it, it will pay you to investigate the 


Kewanee System 
of Water Supply — 


No city water system provides better water supply 
service. With your own private plant—a Kewanee 
System—you can have an abundance of water de- 
livered under strong pressure, to all your fixtures 
and hydrants—to the bathroom, kitchen, laundry, 

lawn, stables, garage—anywhere. 

Thousands of Kewanee Systems are in use 
every day, year in and year out, for supplying 
city, country and suburban homes, private and 
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public institutions, country clubs, schools, 
apartment buildings, fraternal homes, factories, 
towns, etc. 
: The Kewanee System is a high quality water 
system through and through. It is the only 


absolutely guaranteed no-trouble system 


Write for our Catalog No. 6, and 
full information. Estimates and 
engineering service free. 


Kewanee Water r Supply Co. 
Kewanee, Illino: 
2078 Hedson Toxin Bits; © 50 Church 
Street, New York City 
1212 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Diamond Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wolff Plumbing 

ial ti 55 YEARS OF QUALITY Le 
‘ Showrooms and L. WOLFF MFG » CO. DENVER, COLO. 
Main Works PLUMBING GOODS ST. LOUIS, MO. 
1 CHICAGO, ILL. EXCLUSIVELY OMAHA, NEB. 
| ' ' Cable Ad. “WOLFFCO” WRITE FOR SUGGESTION BOOKLET MINNEAPOLIS 
























Knicke — Jones and his wife are singing the. 
‘Mi arseillaise.”” Bocker-— Yes; they are bracing 
p to discharge the cook.— McDougall’s Magazine. 








Model — I think I shall spend a week in Paris. 
{rtist — How the dickens can you afford to do 
that? Model —I can’t, but I can afford to think 
I will.— Illustrated Bits. 


“How much the baby looks like its father,” said 
the visitor who meant to be agreeable. “It’s only 
the warm weather,” replied Mrs. Rasper. ‘The 

child is usually right cheerful and handsome.”— 
Wash ington Star. 








I made a discovery of queer coincidences 
lately.” “What was it?” “In the poultry journal 
you mention, it was a hen-pecked poet, egged on 
by need of cash, who wrote that lay about the set- 





ting sun.’’— Baltimore American. 
Vadge — She said I put rouge on my face to 


leceive people. Wasn’t that mean? Marjorie — 
It was indeed, my dear. The way you put it on 
doesn’t deceive anybody.— Ally Sloper’s Half Holi- 


fay. 





“T think I'll spend my vacation on the lynx,” 
said the first flea. “I’m fond of golf.” “The 
giraffe for mine,’ declared the second flea. “1 

ed the highest altitude I can find.”— Washington 


THY HOSIERY 
The socks I darn for thee, dear heart, 
Mean quite a pile of work to me; 
I count them over, every one apart, 
Thy hosiery, thy hosiery. 


Each sock a mate, two makes a pair, 
To clothe thy feet in storm and cold; 

I count each sock unto the end, and find 
I've skipped a hole. 


Oh, carelessness this, is thy reproof, 
See how it looms across my sole, 
I grind my teeth, and then in very truth 
I darn that hole, sweetheart, I darn that hole. 
—Puck. 


Boatman (during storm)— There aint no need for 
you gents to worry; you’reall right. Clergymen — 
Oh, are you sure, captain? Boatman — Yep — 
but I’ve led a h—1 of a life.—Life. 














“Mr. Roxley had nothing but praise for your 
work for him before the congressional committee,’ 


said the friend. ‘“ Yes,” replied the lobbyist, 
gloomily, “ nothing but praise.” — Catholic Standard. 
Critic (as the composer plays his last piece)— 


Very fine, indeed. But what is that passage which 
makes the cold chills run down the back? Com- 
aoe That is where the wanderer has the hotel 
bill brought to him.— Tit-Bits. 








Little Willie — Say, pa, what is the difference 
between a close friend and a dear friend? Pa — 
A close friend, my son, is one who will not lend 
you any money, while a dear friend is one who bor- 
rows all you will stand for.—Chicago News. 





The Minister—Mackintosh, why don’t you come 
to church now? Mackintosh — For three reasons, 
sir. Firstly, I dinna like yer theology; secondly, 
I dinna like yer singin’, and thirdly, it was in your 
kirk I first met my wife.—Musical America. 





Him — Why on earth do the poets always speak 
of ‘wine and women” together? Her— I’m sure, 
I don’t know. It isn’t very complimentary. Him 
— Of course not. Wine improves with age. — 
Cleveland Leades. 
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Every Immediate and Future Builder Should Learn All About 


NATCO: HOLLOW : TILE 


For Residences and Buildings of 
Kindred Construction. 









Fireproof 


age-proof, moisture- 
proof, vermin-proof, 
warmer in Winter, 
cooler in Summer. 











OU can now build your house to the same standard of 


au Th ai] tl fireproof safety that has long been demanded in modern 













a | skyscrapers, at no greater cost than ‘brick, brick-and-wood, 
‘Eo §l stone-and-wood, or concrete. 
aE ry For over twenty years this company has represented the development of fireproof 
construction for the largest business and public buildings everywhere. So rapid was 
an 8 the growth of demand for its services and products in this field, that only within a 
comparatively recent time could its facilities be increased to meet the great demand for 
aE 8 residences, apartments, hotels factories, etc. 
ae ee Leading architects, building their own homes, have been the (foremost users of 
ae os NATCO HOLLOW TILE. 
“a 
wa If you are contemplating residence or any allied form of building, every consideration of 
| ee safety, comfort and investment foresight, should lead you to write for this 96-page book — 
ils | “FIREPROOF HOUSES” 
ell | yl ; which illustrates and describes 45 houses, hotels, apartments, etc., costing $4,000 to $200,000, shows 
ty ical floor plans, and contains full technical information and drawings explaining NATCO HOLLOW 
ei | % TILE construction and its advantages. Mailed for 10 cents postage. Whether you mean to build od 





or at some future time, learn about this newer, higher standard of building, now. Address Dept. K 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING 
Sg ‘COMPANY - 


Offices in .All Principal Cities PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The New Whitehall Building, New York—the 
world’s greatest office building—fireproofed by the 
materials and methods of this Company—and bunga- 
low of NATCO HOLLOW TILE—here illustrated to 
show the range now possible in fireproof construction. 














SlobeWernick« 


In selecting the Christmas Gift, be guided by ¢t! 
Morris: “Have within your house only that whi: 


Globe“Wernicke Bookcases combine both the 
useful and the beautiful, by affording an appro- 
priate housing for all books and by adding | 
charm to the decorative treatment of any room. 
Coming in sections or units, it is easy to move 
them from room to room and to rearrange 
them in new and harmonious groupings-— 
a feature entirely lacking in solid or built-in 
bookcases. 


Write Today for Lists of “The 
This unique book contains lists of the 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 “‘best bo 
reliable guide for Christmas book-buying. A copy will be sent you postpaid up 
**To those selecting a home library, this compact and conve ook is 
The 1911 Globe “Wernicke Bookcase Catalogue shows many handsome inter! 
attractive decorative effects, and describes the different styles and finishes in \ 
postal will bring it to you. Globe"Wirsiekes Bookcases are sold by 1500 authorized 
paid everywhere. Where we are not represented, goods will be shipped on ap) 


The Globe “Werniche Go. pt. O, Cin 
New York, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago, 226-228 Wabash Ave. 


The Globe 
ble the Indi 
or more 
favorite autl 
any hour. 

The nam<¢ 
ity—in woot 


any tuture t 


a veritable t 


that you can 


Boston, 91-93 Fed 


o0keases 


standard of William 


; beautiful or useful.” 


nicke unit plan also makes _possi- 
il Library—the placing of one 
s in different rooms—so that 


can be within instant reach at 


sbe“Wernicke is a guaranty of qual- 


orkmanship and finish—a pledge 


tain exact duplicate sections at 


iIidren and Adults 


selected by leading authorities, and is a 


>st. 


e of information.’*—Pittsburg Dispatch. 
lor, contains practical suggestions for 
Globe Weenicke Bookcases are made. A 
ies, at uniform prices and freight pre- 

freight paid. 


ti, U. S. A. 


St. Washington, 1218-1220 F. St., N. W. 





